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When  you  have  read  all  the  stories  in  this  book,  tell  your  teacher 
the  name  of  this  little  girl.  Perhaps  you  will  find  out  before  you 

come  to  the  end  of  the  book. 
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READING  and  THINKING 

GRADE  III 


SiS  BETTY’S  LETTER 


Betty  and  Nurse  had  a  secret.  Betty  was 
going  to  write  a  letter  to  Mother.  But 
Nurse  did  not  know  the  whole  secret,  for  Betty 
kept  part  of  it  to  herself. 

Nurse  ruled  the  lines  on  the  paper  for  her,  but 
Betty  wrote  the  letter  all  by  herself.  She  did  not 
even  show  Nurse  what  she  had  written. 

She  wrote  the  address  on  the  envelope  herself 
too,  and  put  on  the  stamp.  Then  she  ran  out  to 
post  her  letter. 


There  was  a  letter-box  just 
away.  But  it  was  a  very  tall 
when  Betty  tried  to  put  in  the  letter 
could  not  reach  the  opening. 

Just  then  a  gentleman  came  by. 
at  him,  and  he  knew  what  to  do. 
her  up,  and  let  her  put  the  letter 
herself.  Betty  thanked  him,  and  he 
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a  few  doors 
red  box,  and 
she  found  she 

Betty  smiled 
He  just  lifted 
into  the  box 
went  away. 


Next  morning  Betty  wondered  what  Mother 
would  say  about  her  letter.  But  Mother 
said  nothing  at  all ! 

Betty  waited  and  wondered  all  day,  but  still 
Mother  said  nothing  about  it. 

When  bedtime  came,  poor  Betty  could  bear  it 
no  longer,  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

“  Why,  Betty,  whatever  is  the  matter  ?  ” 
asked  Mother. 

“  I  sent  you  such  a  lovely  letter,”  cried  the 
little  girl,  “  and  you  have  never  said  how  nice  it 
was.” 

“  Come,  tell  me  all  about  it,”  said  Mother. 
Then  she  took  Betty  on  her  knee  to  comfort  her. 
Betty  dried  her  eyes,  and  told  Mother  in  a  whisper 
every  word  she  had  put  in  the  letter. 

H“  How  did  you  address  it  ?  ”  asked  Mother. 

“  Oh,  I  wrote  the  address  very  plain,”  said 
Betty  ;  “  I  wrote,  ‘  Mother ,  Drawing  Room ,  Home,’ 
so  that  any  one  could  read  it.” 

Mother  did  not  laugh  ;  she  told  Betty  it  did 
not  matter  when  she  got  the  letter,  now  that  she 
knew  what  was  in  it.  Next  day  she  showed  Betty 
how  to  address  a  letter,  and  after  that  Betty  never 
forgot  how  to  do  it. 

The  postman  could  always  take  one  of  Betty’s 

letters  straight  to  the  person  whose  name  was  on 

the  envelope  ;  and  the  stamp  was  always  straight. 
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THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1 .  Where  do  you  keep  a  secret  ? 

2.  Was  Betty’s  secret  a  kind  one  or  an  unkind  one  ? 

3 .  At  what  time  of  the  year  do  kind  people  have  secrets  ? 

4.  Make  a  drawing  of  Betty’s  envelope  as  it  looked 

just  before  she  posted  it. 

5.  Look  at  the  nearest  letter-box  with  great  care. 

Then  draw  it  and  colour  your  drawing. 

6.  Write  your  own  name  and  address  as  it  would  look 

on  a  letter  for  the  post. 

7.  What  do  people  like  the  postman  to  bring  ? 

8.  Why  does  a  postman  not  carry  an  umbrella  ? 

9.  What  other  man  in  the  street  never  carries  an 

umbrella  ? 

10.  Write  down  the  words  in  the  lesson  about  Betty’s 
letter  that  are  new  to  you. 

What  is  shown  in  the  picture  at  the  top  of  this  page  ? 
Is  the  day  fine  or  wet  ?  How  do  you  know  ? 
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m  m  &  m  A  boy’s  song  m  m  m  m 


WHERE  the  pools  are  bright  and  deep, 

Where  the  grey  trout  lies  asleep, 

Up  the  river  and  o’er  the  lea, 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  blackbird  sings  the  latest, 

Where  the  hawthorn  blooms  the  sweetest. 

Where  the  nestlings  chirp  and  flee, 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  mowers  mow  the  cleanest, 

Where  the  hay  lies  thick  and  greenest, 

There  to  trace  the  homeward  bee, 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

Where  the  hazel  bank  is  steepest, 

Where  the  shadow  falls  the  deepest, 

Where  the  clustering  nuts  fall  free, 

That’s  the  way  for  Billy  and  me. 

James  Hogg. 

THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

r.  Take  each  line  of  the  poem,  and  see  whether  it  fits 
the  picture  on  the  next  page. 

2.  Billy  is  a  boy’s  name.  What  would  he  be  named  in 
the  school  register  ? 

3.  Could  his  name  be  given  to  an  animal  ?  If  so,  then 
Billy  may  be  in  the  picture  after  all  l 

4.  What  is  a  homeward  bee  ? 

5.  Try  to  make  a  verse  about  the  cornfield  and  the 
sheep. 

6.  Where  does  the  shadow  fall  the  deepest  in  the  picture  ? 
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The  Cornfield. 

( From  the  painting  by  John  Constable.) 

II 


K  m  THINGS  WE  SEE  AND  HEAR  »  « 


It  is  not  only  the  big  things  that  are  worth 

_ _  looking  at,  or  the  big  noises  that  are  most 

worth  hearing.  Some  of  the  prettiest  things  are 
very  small  ;  and  some  of  the  sweetest  sounds  are 
very  soft  and  gentle. 

A  little  girl  was  asked  to  tell  of  the  prettiest 
thing  she  ever  saw.  She  thought  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  took  a  pencil  and  wrote 
this  : — 

“  The  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw  was  a 
little  purple  wood-violet  with  its  pale  green  stem, 
rising  out  of  a  cluster  of  darker  green  leaves.  It 
grew  at  the  foot  of  a  great  oak  tree,  which  shaded 
it  from  the  warm  sun  and  sheltered  it  when  the 
strong  winds  blew.” 

I  wonder  what  you  would  have  written  if  you 
had  been  asked  the  same  question  ?  Perhaps 
something  about  a  rose  or  a  daffodil,  or  some  ripe 
red  cherries  on  a  white  plate  with  a  gold  rim  ? 


fjl  A  boy  was  asked  to  tell  of  something  he  had 
gH  seen  which  he  thought  worth  telling  about. 
He  wrote  : — 

“  One  morning  I  was  looking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  on  to  a  held  with  trees  on  three  sides  of  it. 
I  saw  a  big  crow  fly  down  beside  a  little  pony 
that  was  feeding  on  the  grass. 

“  It  walked  along  by  the  *  side  of  the  pony, 
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talking  all  the  time.  The  same  thing  happened 
next  day. 

“  On  the  third  day  the  crow  walked  by  the 
pony’s  side  and  talked  as  before.  Then  it  hopped 
upon  the  pony’s  back  and  began  to  pull  hairs  out 
of  his  mane,  which  it  took  away  to  a  nest  in  a 
tall  elm  tree. 

“  It  came  back  again  and  again  to  take  more 
hair,  and  the  pony  did  not  seem  to  mind  at  all.” 


ii 


Another  girl  told  this  story  of  a  horse  : — 

_ _ “  A  friend  of  mine,  who  lives  in  a  small 

village  not  far  from  us,  has  started  to  learn  to  play 
the  piano. 

“  While  she  was  playing  one  afternoon  she  heard 
somebody  walk  up  to  the  window  and  then  stand 
still.  At  first  she  felt  afraid,  but  after  a  few 
seconds  she  thought  it  was  some  child  from  the 
village,  and  took  no  notice. 

“  The  next  day  this  strange  thing  happened 
again,  but  she  took  no  notice. 

“  On  the  third  day  she  heard  the  sound  again, 
and  she  went  to  the  window  to  see  what  it  could 
be.  There  stood  a  horse  with  his  nose  resting  on 
the  sill,  waiting  for  the  music  to  begin  again.” 


m\\L 


Now  think  of  something  you  have  seen,  and 
^  tell  all  about  it  as  simply  as  you  can. 

Perhaps  you  will  see  or  hear  about  something 

as  you  go  home  from  school.  \ou  never  can  tell. 
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Cock  and  Hens. 


&  El  181  ^  THE  COCK  23  18!  m 


as 


THE  kindly  cock  is  the  fairies’  friend, 

He  warns  them  when  their  revels  must  end  ; 
He  never  forgets  to  give  the  word, 

For  the  cock  is  a  thoroughly  punctual  bird. 


And  since  he  grieves  that  he  never  can  fly, 

Like  all  the  other  birds,  up  in  the  sky, 

The  fairies  put  him  now  and  again 
High  on  a  church  for  a  weather-vane. 

Little  for  sun  or  for  rain  he  cares  ; 

He  turns  about  with  the  proudest  airs 
And  chuckles  with  joy  as  the  clouds  go  past 
To  think  he  is  up  in  the  sky  at  last. 

Rose  Fyleman. 

(. Reprinted  from  “  Punch  ”  by  permission  of  the  Proprietors , 
and  from  “  The  Fairy  Green  ”  ( Methuen  and  Co.)  by 
permission  of  the  Author.) 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1 .  Where  do  you  think  the  fairies  hold  their  revels  ? 

2.  When  does  the  cock  begin  to  crow  each  day  ? 

3.  Do  you  think  the  fairies  are  glad  when  they  hear  the 

cock  crow  ?  Why  ? 

4.  Do  you  know  another  name  for  the  cock  ?  V/hy  is 

this  name  used  ? 

5.  Why  did  the  cock  envy  the  other  birds  ? 

6.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  cock  on  a  church  steeple  ? 

7.  The  cock  on  the  steeple  cannot  crow,  but  what  else 

can  he  do  ? 
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MOTHER  DUCK  AND  THE  POLICEMAN 


| 

m 


It  was  hard  to  tell  what  the  ducklings  were 
saying,  for  they  had  not  been  long  out  of 
their  eggs. 

Perhaps  it  was  “  Walk  !  walk  !  walk  !  ”  You 
really  could  not  tell  unless  you  were  a  duck  your¬ 
self. 

Or  perhaps  they  wanted  to  say  “  Wa-ter  !  ”  and 
their  throats  were  still  too  small  to  say  the  word 
properly. 


a  But  Mother  Duck  knew  all  about  it ;  and 
what  she  did  makes  me  think  that  the  duck- 
lings  were  really  trying  to  say  “  Water  !  ” 

She  made  them  all  stand  in  a  row,  though  it 
took  her  a  long  time  to  make  them  all  face  one  way, 
and  that  was  towards  the  park  gate. 


a  Then  she  gave  them  a  lecture.  It  seemed 
to  be  made  up  of  one  word  which  she  said 
over  and  over  again.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  word  was  “  Walk.” 

For,  as  soon  as  she  placed  herself  at  the  head 
of  the  line,  they  began  to  walk,  or  rather  to  waddle, 
after  her — cloppity  clop — cloppity  clop. 

They  waddled  across  the  grass  away  from 
the  nest  in  the  bushes.  And  as  they  went 

er  Duck  was  saying  to  herself, — 
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“  A  fine  brood  !  It  was  wise  to  build  the  nest 
in  this  park,  although  there  is  no  pond.  Much 
safer  !  Much  safer  !  No  cats  !  No  boys  ! !  ” 
“We’ll  very  soon  reach  the  gate,”  she  went 
on,  looking  behind  her  with  a  loud  “  Walk ! 
walk  !  walk  !  ”  Some  of  the  ducklings  were  a 
little  tired,  for  they  were  very  young. 

“  But  what  we  shall  do  when  we  get  there  I  do 
not  know,”  Mother  Duck  said  to  herself.  “  There 
are  those  great  red  and  black  monsters  rushing  by  ; 
and  there  is  such  a  noise  and  such  a  smell  !  ” 


HYou  see  she  wanted  to  cross  the  London 

_  street  to  another  park  where  there  was  a  fine 

large  pond.  But  how  was  she  to  cross  the  road, 
with  all  the  red  motor  buses  and  black  and  blue 
and  grey  motor  cars  rushing  by  ! 

She  said  all  this  very  loudly  as  soon  as  she  got 
to  the  gate.  Then  she  came  out  upon  the  foot¬ 
path  and  told  the  policeman  all  about  it. 


He  must  have  known  how  ducks  talk,  for 
he  began  to  smile.  Then  he  walked  into  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  held  out  his  right  hand. 

At  once  the  monsters  stopped,  and  stood  in  a 
row  right  across  the  road.  “  Walk  !  walk  !  walk  !  ” 
cried  Mother  Duck.  She  walked  proudly  across 
the  road,  with  her  little  ones  after  her.  As  she 
stepped  again  on  the  footpath  the  policeman  put 
his  white-gloved  hand  to  his  helmet. 
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But  Mother  Duck  did  not  see  him.  She  was 
leading  her  family  across  the  grass,  and  now 
they  were  walking  at  a  great  rate. 

One  or  two  of  the  yellow  ducklings  fell  down 
on  the  grass,  for  they  were  very  eager  to  reach  the 
great  sheet  of  water  before  them. 

If  Mother  Duck  had  been  alone  she  would  have 
flown  to  the  pond  ;  for  she  was  a  wild  duck  and 
could  soar  right  up  in  the  blue  sky,  when  she 
chose. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  Make  a  drawing  of  Mother  Duck  giving  her  lecture 

to  the  row  of  ducklings.  Colour  it  if  you  can. 

2.  Study  the  talking  of  a  duck.  What  do  you  think  it 

says  ? 

3.  What  is  Father  Duck  called  ? 

4.  Fill  in  the  spaces  of  the  following : — 

A  duck  is  to  a  duckling  what  a  hen  is  to  a  — 

A  cat  is  to  a  —  what  a  dog  is  to  a  puppy. 

5.  Write  down  what  Mother  Duck  thought  she  was 

saying  to  the  policeman. 

6.  Why  did  he  put  his  hand  to  his  helmet  ? 

7.  Name  all  the  things  you  can  see  in  the  picture  on 

page  18. 

8.  Draw  Mother  Duck  and  her  ducklings  upon  the 

water. 

9.  Draw  the  foot  of  a  duck.  Why  are  the  toes  webbed  ? 

Draw  the  oar  of  a  boat. 

10.  Are  all  the  things  in  the  picture  quite  correct  ?  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  say  if  you  think  anything  is  wrong. 
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Hugo  Gwynn  Jones ,  aged  Eight  years ,  wrote  this  : — 


DOWN  in  the  woodland 
I  saw  a  little  Elf  ; 

I  said  to  him,  “  What 
Dost  thou  make  ?  ” 

He  said,  “  I  make  a  shelf.*" 

“For  the  Fairy  Queen  ?  ”  I  asked. 
And  he  winked, 

And  went  on  with  his  work 
With  a  chink,  chink,  chink. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  little  Elf  sitting  down. 

2.  What  would  the  Fairy  Queen  do  with  a  shelf  ? 

3.  Would  you  say  to  any  one,  “  What  dost  thou  make  ?  ” 

If  not,  what  would  you  say  ? 

4.  Why  was  the  little  Elf  working  in  the  woodland  ? 

20 


H  H  a  THE  THUNDER  BLOWS  M  a  8 


ONCE  upon  a  time  a  Fairy  met  a  Little  Boy  and 
said  to  him,  “  Do  you  know  why  there  is  thunder?” 
And  the  Little  Boy  said,  “  Why  ?  ” 

“  I  will  tell  you,”  said  the  Fairy.  “  It  is  to  hammer 
on  the  two  ends  of  the  rainbow,  and  drive  them  deep 
into  the  ground,  so  that  the  bow  shall  stand  firm  in 
the  sky.” 

“  Really  ?  ”  said  the  Little  Boy. 

“  Yes,  and  they  are  driven  right  down  through  the 
earth  into  our  dancing-hall,  and  that’s  the  light  we  have 
—beautiful  rainbow  light,  like  bubbles,  not  just  yellow 
like  that.”  And  the  Fairy  waved  her  wand  towards 
the  sunlight  on  the  green  hillside. 

“  But,”  said  the  Little  Boy,  “  rainbows  don’t  last 
long  ;  they  melt.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  Fairy,  “  and  shall  I  tell  you  why 
that  is  ?  ” 

And  again  the  Little  Boy  said,  “  Why  ?  ” 

“  It  is  because,”  said  the  Fairy,  “  we  dig  at  the  roots 
under  the  hill.  You  can't  keep  your  rainbows  up  here. 
We  get  all  of  them.” 

THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

i.  People  have  said  that  there  is  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot 
of  the  rainbow,  but  no  one  has  ever  found  it. 
How  could  this  fairy  be  sure  of  finding  it  ? 

2.  What  things  are  necessary  to  produce  a  rainbow  ? 

3.  What  are  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ? 

4.  Are  there  any  other  colours  besides  those  of  the  rain¬ 
bow  ?  If  so,  name  some  of  them. 

5.  The  rainbow  is  one  of  the  lovely  wonders  of  the 
world.  Can  you  name  any  others  ? 
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m  m  WHAT  IS  THE  LITTLE  GIRL  »  » 

m  m  m  m  looking  at?  m  m  m  m 

IET  us  look  together  with  great  care  at  the 
coloured  picture  on  the  opposite  page.  Does 
it  show  people  of  the  present  time  ?  How  can  you 
tell? 

Which  are  the  maids  of  honour  ?  Only  royal 
people  have  maids  of  honour  ;  then  some  one  in 
this  picture  must  be  royal.  I  wonder  who  it  is  ? 

The  maid  on  your  left  hand  goes  down  on  her 
knees  to  offer  something  to  the  little  princess  ;  and 
the  other  maid  of  honour  is  making  a  curtsy. 

Would  this  little'  princess  find  it  easy  to  play 
with  her  ball  ?  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

Which  do  you  think  is  the  younger  of  the  two 
maids  of  honour  ? 

Look  at  the  man  to  the  left  of  the  picture.  Do 
you  think  he  belongs  to  your  own  country  ?  Why 
do  you  think  so  ? 

His  name  is  hard  to  spell,  but  do  not  be  afraid 
of  it.  It  is  Velasquez,  and  he  lived  in  Spain  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago.  He  was  a  famous 
painter,  and  painted  many  portraits  of  the  Spanish 
royal  family. 

He  is  painting  one  of  these  portraits  as  he 
stands  behind  the  little  Spanish  princess  ;  you 
can  see  his  painting  brush  in  his  hand,  but  you 
cannot  see  his  easel.  (I  wonder  what  an  easel  is  ; 
perhaps  you  have  seen  one  and  can  draw  it.) 
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The  Maids  of  Honour 

(From  a  painting  by  Velasquez.) 
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The  artist  is  looking  at  the  two  people  whose 
portraits  he  is  painting.  You  cannot  see  them,  but 
you  can  see  the  reflection  of  them  in  the  mirror  on 
the  wall  behind  the  artist. 

They  are  the  king  and  queen.  Now  you  know 
at  whom  the  little  princess  is  looking,  and  why  she 
looks  so  pleased. 

What  other  figures  can  you  see  in  this  pic¬ 
ture  ?  Keep  on  looking  at  it,  and  find  out  still  more 
about  it. 


g!  si  THE  DOVE  AND  THE  WREN  181  H 

f^OO-PE-COO, 

V_^  Me  and  my  poor  two, 

Two  sticks  across, 

And  a  little  bit  of  moss, 

And  it  will  do,  do,  do  ; 

Pooh,  pooh  !  says  the  wren,  I  have  got  ten, 
And  keep  them  all  like  gentlemen. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  What  does  the  dove  mean  by  “my  poor  two”? 

What  kind  of  nest  does  she  make  for  them  ? 

2.  What  does  the  wren  mean  by  “  I  have  got  ten  ”  ? 

3.  Do  you  know  what  kind  of  nest  the  wren  makes  ? 

4.  Which  is  larger,  the  dove  or  the  wren  ? 

5.  If  the  dove  is  larger  than  the  thrush  and  the  thrush 

larger  than  the  wren,  which  is  the  smallest  of  all  ? 
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BBS  A  CLEVER  KITTEN 


Amy  sat  on  the  hearth-rug  nursing  her 
kitten,  and  singing, — 


‘  I  love  little  Kitty, 
Her  coat  is  so  warm.’ 


Kitty  seemed  to  try  to  join  in  the  song,  for  she 
purred  as  loudly  as  she  could. 

“  What  a  silly  song !  ”  said  Amy’s  brother 
Harry.  “  I  could  love  a  dog,  if  I  had  one,  for  he 
would  love  me  too  and  would  do  lots  of  things  for 
me.  Cats  are  selfish.  They  don’t  care  for  any  one 
but  themselves.” 

“  Kitty  does  love  me,”  said  Amy,  bending  down 
her  head  ;  “  look  how  she  strokes  my  face  with  her 
soft  fur.” 

“  No,  no,”  laughed  Harry.  “  She  is  only  strok¬ 
ing  her  fur  with  your  face.” 

“  Mother,”  said  Amy,  “  don’t  cats  love  people 
just  as  much  as  dogs  do  ?  ” 

“  I  am  not  sure  that  they  do,”  said  Mother; 
“  but  some  of  them  are  not  quite  so  selfish  as 
Harry  thinks.  I  will  tell  you  a  little  story  about  a 
clever  kitten.”  Then  she  began  : 


“  This  kitten  belonged  to  your  Aunt  who 
lives  in  India.  You  know  that  India  is  a 
very  hot  country,  and  a  great  number  of  animals 
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live  there  such  as  you  never  see  in  our  fields  or 
woods.  There  are  swarms  of  insects  creeping  or 
flying  about.  They  get  into  people’s  houses,  and 
are  sometimes  very  bad  company. 

“  Then  there  are  other  animals  which  are  even 
worse.  Tigers  live  in  the  long  grass  called  the 
jungle.  Sometimes  they  come  out  into  the  villages 
and  fields,  and  kill  many  of  the  people. 

“  Still  more  people  are  killed  by  snakes.  Many 
of  these  snakes  have  poison  in  their  mouths,  and 
their  bite  causes  death,  although  you  could  scarcely  . 
see  the  marks  of  their  teeth. 


H“  Well,  one  evening  Auntie  was  sitting  at  the 
piano  playing  over  some  music.  The  sun 
had  just  set,  and  the  room  was  almost  dark.  Just 
then  her  pet  kitten  ran  to  her,  and  climbed  on 
the  key-board  of  the  piano.  Her  paws  made  some 
queer  music,  but  she  took  no  heed  of  that.  She 
looked  up  in  Auntie’s  face,  and  began  to  mew  in 
a  strange  way. 

“  Auntie  put  her  down  on  the  ground  and  told 
her  to  go  away,  but  she  jumped  up  again.  Once 
more  she  put  her  down  and  began  to  play ;  but 
again  kitty  jumped  up  and  put  her  paw  on  Auntie  s 
hand,  and  mewed  in  the  same  queer  way. 

“  Then  Auntie  rose  to  put  out  the  kitten,  and 
the  little  creature  ran  on  before  her,  looking  back 
to  see  if  her  mistress  was  coming  too.  But 

instead  of  going  out,  the  kitten  ran  to  the  door 
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of  Auntie’s  bedroom  and  again  began  to  mew. 
Then  your  Auntie  thought  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  in  the  bedroom  which  had  made  kitty  afraid. 


%mk 


“  Auntie  called  for  a  light  ,  and  got  two  of  her 
men-servants  to  bring  sticks.  They  looked 
into  the  room,  while  little  kitty  stood  at  the  door 
with  her  fur  standing  up  like  bristles,  and  trying 
her  best  to  growl  like  a  big  cat.  And  then,  what 

do  you  think  they  saw  ? 

“  A  big  snake  !  It  lay  coiled  on  the  bed,  and 
as  the  men  drew  near  it  raised  its  head  ready  to 
strike.  But  the  men  struck  first,  and  a  few  blows 
from  their  heavy  sticks  soon  laid  the  snake  dead 


on  the  floor. 

“  I  need  not  tell  you  how  much  Auntie  petted 
and  praised  her  kitten  after  this,  and  how  clever 
she  thought  it.  If  she  had  gone  into  the  bedroom 
without  knowing  the  snake  was  there  she  might 
have  been  killed.  So  she  always  says  that  her 
kitten  saved  her  life.” 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1 .  What  do  you  think  Amy  said  to  Harry,  when  Mother’s 

story  was  finished  ? 

2.  What  did  Harry  reply  ?  . 

3.  Of  what  use  is  a  cat  ? 

4.  Which  large  animals  are  like  cats  ? 

5.  Where  do  these  large  animals  live  ?  Did  you  ever 

hear  a  story  about  one  ?  If  so,  try  to  tell  it. 
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6.  If  the  kitten  could  have  spoken,  what  would  she  have 

said  to  her  mistress  ? 

7.  While  Mother  was  telling  this  story  Amy  crept  on 

her  lap.  At  what  part  of  the  story  do  you  think 
she  did  so  ? 

8.  How  do  Indian  men  differ  from  men  in  your  own 

land  ? 

9.  Write  down  the  names  of  all  the  animals  named 

in  this  story. 

10.  Now  write  them  down  again,  but  place  them  in 

ABC  order. 

11.  Write  down  the  new  words  in  this  story. 

12.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  piano. 

^  m.  M  M  A  FAREWELL  W  M  ^  ^ 

MY  fairest  child,  I  have  no  song  to  give  you  ; 

'  No  lark  could  pipe  to  skies  so  dull  and  grey  ; 
Yet,  ere  we  part,  one  lesson  I  can  leave  you 
For  every  day. 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever  ; 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  all  day  long  ; 

And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  for  ever 
One  grand,  sweet  song. 

Charles  Kingsley 

THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

I.  These  lines  were  first  written  in  a  little  girl’s  album. 
What  kind  of  weather  was  it  on  the  day  on  which 
they  were  written  ? 

2.  Do  you  think  the  writer  had  given  the  little  girl  a 
song  after  all  ? 

3.  Write  down  the  words  in  these  verses  that  are  new 
to  you,  and  then  put  them  in  A  B  C  order. 
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M  ^  THE  CLOTHES-LINE  M  ^  M 

HAND  in  hand  they  dance  in  a  row, 

Hither  and  thither,  and  to  and  fro, 

Flip  !  Flap  !  Flop  !  and  away  they  go — 

Fluttering  creatures  as  white  as  snow. 

Like  restive  horses  they  caper  and  prance  ; 

Like  fairy-tale  witches  they  wildly  dance  ; 

Rounded  in  front,  but  hollow  behind, 

They  shiver  and  skip  in  the  merry  March  wind. 

One  I  saw  dancing  excitedly, 

Struggling  so  wildly  till  she  was  free, 

Then,  leaving  pegs  and  clothes-line  behind  her, 

She  flew  like  a  bird,  and  no  one  can  find  her. 
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I  saw  her  gleam,  like  a  sail,  in  the  sun, 

Flipping  and  flapping  and  flopping  for  fun 
Nobody  knows  where  she  now  can  be, 

Hid  in  a  ditch,  or  drowned  in  the  sea. 

She  was  my  handkerchief  not  long  ago, 

But  she’ll  never  come  back  to  my  pocket,  I  know. 

Charlotte  Druitt  Cole. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  There  are  some  hard  words  in  these  lines,  but  do 

not  be  afraid  of  them.  Pick  them  out,  write 
them  down,  and  then  put  them  in  A  B  C  order. 

2.  Read  the  verses  over  and  over  again,  until  you  can 

read  them  very  quickly.  The  quick  sound  makes 
you  think  of  something.  What  is  it  ? 

3.  Find  three  words  in  line  5  from  the  end  which 

make  you  hear  the  sound  of  the  clothes  moving  in 
the  wind. 

4.  Draw  an  apron  on  a  clothes-line,  “  rounded  in  front 

and  hollow  behind.”  Then  draw  an  arrow  to 
show  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing. 

K.  Draw  three  black  witches  dancing  hand  in  hand  in 
a  ring. 

6.  What  can  you  see  in  the  small  picture  below  ? 
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B  B  B  B  A  CHILD’S  PRAYER  B  B  B  B 

OD  make  my  life  a  little  light, 

VJ  Within  the  world  to  glow  ; 

A  tiny  flame  that  burneth  bright, 

Wherever  I  may  go. 

God  make  my  life  a  little  flower, 

That  giveth  joy  to  all  ; 

Content  to  bloom  in  native  bower, 

Although  its  place  be  small. 

God  make  my  life  a  little  song, 

That  comforteth  the  sad  ; 

That  helpeth  others  to  be  strong, 

And  makes  the  singer  glad. 

M.  Betham-Edwards. 
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m  THE  FOX  AND  THE  GOAT  m  m 


B||  Every  one  had  heard  that  the  Fox  was  sly ; 

d  and  every  one  but  the  Billy  Goat  believed 
it.  He  would  wag  his  beard  and  say,  “It  is  not 
true ;  the  Fox  is  a  fine  fellow  !  ” 

One  very  hot  summer,  when  all  the  springs 
and  the  brooks  were  dry,  the  Fox  looked  about  all 
day  for  water  to  drink.  But  he  could  not  find  a 
single  drop. 

He  even  crept  slyly  into  a  farmyard  ;  but  the 
Dog  saw  him,  and  he  had  to  leave  in  a  great  hurry. 

At  last  he  thought  of  an  old  well  in  the  middle 
of  a  field  near  the  farm,  and  ran  towards  it  with 
great  speed.  . 


When  he  came  to  it,  he  found  the  water 

_ very  low  down  in  the  well.  He  tried  again 

and  again  to  reach  it,  and  at  last  tumbled  in ! 

He  was  much  afraid,  but  he  was  not  hurt ; 
and  as  the  water  was  not  very  deep,  he  was  glad 
enough  to  remain  in  it  for  a  time. 

When  he  had  drunk  all  he  could,  he  tried  to 
get  out.  But  the  sides  of  the  well  were  too  steep 
and  slippery  ;  and,  even  when  he  stood  on  his 
hind-legs,  he  could  not  reach  half-way  to  the  top. 

There  he  was — a  prisoner  !  Poor  fellow  ! 


Next  morning  the  Goat  came  down  to  the 

_  well ;  and  seeing  the  Fox  there,  he  said,  “  Good 

morning  to  you,  Brother  Fox  !  Is  the  water  good  ?  ” 
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“  Good  ?  ”  said  the  Fox.  “  Come  down,  come 
down,  my  friend  ;  it  is  so  good  that  I  cannot  stop 
drinking  it !  ” 

Down  jumped  Long-beard  at  once  ;  but  no 
sooner  was  he  in  the  well  than  the  Fox  jumped  on  his 
back,  and  in  an  instant  sprang  out  upon  the  green 
grass  !  As  he  turned  away,  he  said,  “  Thank  you 
very  kindly,  sir  ;  I  bid  you  a  very  good  morning.” 

The  silly  Billy  Goat  now  saw  how  foolish  he 
had  been  to  listen  to  the  cunning  Fox ;  and,  if  no 
one  came  along  to  rescue  him,  he  must  be  still  in 
the  well. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  You  will  find  the  name  of  the  man  who  first  told  this 

story  on  page  69. 

2.  Make  a  drawing  or  a  model  of  a  well. 

3.  Pick  out  the  words  in  this  story  which  are  new  to  you. 

Write  them  down  in  A  B  C  order. 

4.  What  is  the  lesson  of  this  story  ? 

5.  Would  you  choose  to  be  like  the  Fox,  or  like  the 

Goat,  or  like  neither  ? 

6.  Suppose  that  the  Goat’s  master  and  mistress  found 

Long-beard  in  the  well.  Write  down  what  they 
said  to  each  other. 

7.  The  kitten  of  the  Indian  story  was  clever,  and  so  was 

the  Fox.  Which  of  the  two  do  you  like  better, 
and  why  ? 

8.  If  the  Goat  was  “  Long-beard,”  what  was  the  Fox  ? 

9.  Of  course  this  is  only  a  made-up  story.  It  is  called  a 

fable.  Do  you  know  any  other  fable  ?  If  so,  tell 
it  to  the  class  as  well  as  you  can. 
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H  sa  TOMMY  AND  THE  CATS  b  181 

Tommy's  mother  is  sitting  hy  the  fire ,  darning  stockmgs. 
Tommy  comes  running  into  the  room ,  quite  out  of  breath. 

Mother.  Whatever  is  the  matter,  Tommy  ? 

Tommy.  Mother,  there  are  thousands  of  cats  on  our 
back-garden  wall. 

Mother.  Thousands,  Tommy  ?  Why,  there  are  not 
so  many  in  all  the  town. 

Tommy.  Well  then,  Mother,  there  are  hundreds  of 
cats  on  our  back-garden  wall. 

Mother.  Hundreds,  Tommy  ?  Are  you  quite  sure 
you  counted  them  ? 

Tommy.  I  am  sure  there  must  at  least  be  dozens  of 
cats  on  our  back-garden  wall. 

Mother.  I  do  not  think  that  dozens  of  cats  could  get 
on  our  wall  at  the  same  time,  Tommy. 
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Tommy.  Well,  I  am  certain  I  saw  our  cat  and  another. 
Mother.  I  quite  believe  you,  Tommy  dear. 

Tommy  pushes  the  stockings  aside  and  climbs  on  his 
mother’s  knee.  Then  he  hides  his  face  on  her  shoulder. 

THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1 .  Where  can  you  see  thousands  of  things  ? 

2.  How  many  blades  of  grass  are  there  in  the  field  ? 

3.  How  many  stars  are  there  in  the  sky  ? 

4.  How  many  hairs  are  there  in  your  head  ? 

5.  How  many  rain-drops  are  there  in  a  shower  ? 

6.  How  many  printed  letters  are  there  in  this  book  ? 

7.  How  many  e’s  are  there  on  this  page  ? 

8.  How  many  capital  X’s  are  there  on  this  page  ? 

9.  Make  a  model  of  Tommy’s  “  thousands  of  cats.” 

10.  Name  all  the  things  you  can  see  in  the  picture  on 

the  opposite  page. 

11.  Make  up  a  little  story  about  the  little  girl  in  the 

picture  below.  Her  umbrella  is  new,  and  she 
thinks  it  is  a  very  pretty  one.  After  you  have 
made  up  the  story  and  told  it  to  your  teacher, 
look  at  page  120,  and  see  what  somebody  else 
thought  about  this  little  girl’s  feelings. 
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18!  THE  HINDU  AND  THE  CHINA  JAR  18! 


A  Hindu  had  a  large  blue  china  jar  which 
M  was  worth  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  which 


might  be  very  easily  broken. 

So  he  made  a  silver  cord,  which  he  passed 
round  the  neck  of  the  jar  and  then  finished  it  off 
in  a  loop. 

By  this  loop  he  hung  the  jar  on  a  peg  in  the 
wall  just  above  his  couch. 

One  day  he  had  some  butter  and 
honey  left  over  from  his  midday 
meal  ;  so  he  put  it  into  the  blue 
china  jar. 

Then  he  leant  back  on  his  couch 
with  a  stick  in  his  hand  and  began 
to  think  aloud. 


“  Butter  and  honey  are  very  dear,”  he  said, 
“  and  the  price  is  likely  to  rise  higher  and 
still  higher. 

“  I  will  save  a  little  each  day  and  put  it  into 
this  blue  china  jar.  When  the  jar  is  full,  I  will 
sell  it  at  a  very  high  price,  and  will  buy  ten  goats 
with  the  money. 

“  In  two  years  the  ten  goats  will  be  four 
hundred.  These  shall  be  sold,  and  the  money 
spent  on  a  small  herd  of  cattle. 

“  In  a  few  years  more  the  small  herd  will  be 
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a  large  one,  and  I  shall  make  much  profit  and 
be  a  very  wealthy  man. 

“  Then  I  will  marry,  and  have  a  son  who  will 
be  the  heir  to  all  my  riches. 

“  If  he  obeys  me,  all  will  be  well.  But  if  he 
does  not  obey  me,  I  will - ” 

He  raised  the  stick  as  if  to  strike  his  son,  who 
was  not  there,  and  struck  the  blue  china  jar,  which 
fell  in  pieces  at  his  feet. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  If  the  pretty  blue  china  jar  with  its  silver  cord  were 

hung  against  a  curtain,  what  colour  should  the 
curtain  be  ? 

2.  Would  the  Hindu  wear  a  tall  silk  hat  and  a  black 

coat  ?  If  not,  what  would  he  wear  ? 

3.  In  which  country  did  he  live  ? 

4.  Which  of  these  words  can  be  used  to  describe  the 

Hindu  ? — 

kind  ;  cruel  ;  wise  ;  foolish  ;  greedy  ;  careful  ; 
careless  ;  good-tempered. 

5.  What  is  butter  made  from  ?  Draw  a  churn. 

6.  Where  does  honey  come  from  ? 

7.  Which  is  busier,  a  cow  or  a  bee  ?  Which  is  cleverer  ? 

8.  If  you  could  paint  a  picture  to  go  with  this  story, 

what  would  you  show  in  it  ? 
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El  El 


BABY  IS 


WHERE  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear  ? 

“  Out  of  the  everywhere  into  here.” 

Where  did  you  get  those  eyes  so  blue  ? 

“  Out  of  the  sky  as  I  came  through.” 

What  makes  the  light  in  them  sparkle  and  spin  ? 

“  Some  of  the  starry- spikes  left  in.” 

Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear  ? 

“  I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here.” 

What  makes  your  forehead  so  smooth  and  high  ? 

“  A  soft  hand  stroked  it  as  I  went  by.” 

What  makes  your  cheek  like  a  warm  white  rose  ? 

I  saw  something  better  than  any  one  knows.” 

Whence  that  three-cornered  smile  of  bliss  ? 

“  Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss.” 

Where  did  you  get  this  pearly  ear  ? 

“  God  spoke  and  it  came  out  to  hear.” 

Where  did  you  get  those  arms  and  hands  ? 

“  Love  made  itself  into  bonds  and  bands.” 

Feet,  whence  did  you  come,  you  darling  things  ? 

“  From  the  same  box  as  the  cherubs’  wings.” 

How  did  they  all  just  come  to  be  you  ? 

“  God  thought  about  me,  and  so  I  grew.” 

But  how  did  you  come  to  us,  you  dear  ? 

“  God  thought  about  you,  and  so  I  am  here.” 

George  Macdonald. 
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Mother  and  Child. 


{From  a  painting  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.) 
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&  A  BIRD  IN  SCHOOL  % 


The  bird  was  a  tame  magpie — a  handsome 
black  and  white  bird,  with  a  big  strong  beak 
and  bright  eyes.  “  Maggie  ”  belonged  to  a  boy  in 
the  village.  She  often  got  out  of  her  cage  during 
the  day  and  flew  about  where  she  pleased. 

One  morning  when  the  school  door  was  open 
Maggie  hopped  in.  Seeing  the  children  sitting 
so  quiet  she  grew  bolder,  and  hopped  farther  in. 
Then  she  flew  up  on  the  teacher’s  desk,  and  all 
the  children  watched  to  see  what  she  would  do 
there. 

On  the  desk  there  were  some  flowers  in  a  glass 
of  water,  and  Maggie  set  about  picking  the  flowers, 
one  by  one,  out  of  the  glass.  In  doing  this  she 
upset  the  glass  and  spilt  the  water  over  the 
desk. 

Then  there  was  a  great  stir.  Some  of  the 
girls  ran  to  wipe  up  the  water  and  to  put  things 
right.  Others  helped  the  teacher  to  drive  the 
bird  outside,  which  was  not  an  easy  thing  to  do  ; 
but  at  last  she  was  put  out,  and  flew  back  to  her 
cage. 


Maggie  must  have  liked  school,  for  next 
morning  she  was  in  the  playground  as  soon 
as  the  children.  The  teacher  meant  to  keep  her 
out,  but  Maggie  meant  to  get  in,  and  by  the 
help  of  her  wings  she  won  the  day.  She  flew 
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in  over  the  teacher’s  head  and  perched  on  the 
mantel-shelf. 

She  stood  there  looking  very  grave  and  wise 
while  the  children  sang  their  hymn  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  teacher  left  her  desk  she  flew  down  to  see 
what  she  could  find  to  do.  A  vase  of  fresh  flowers 
again  drew  her  notice,  and  she  started  to  pull  out 
the  flowers.  This  time  the  vase  fell  and  was 
broken,  and  Maggie  had  to  leave  in  disgrace. 

0  Maggie  paid  a  third  visit  to  the  school. 

This  time  she  took  her  place  at  the  end  of 
the  line  when  the  children  were  marching  in. 
She  hopped  along  gravely  behind  them,  as  if  she 
was  trying  to  keep  time  to  the  music. 

(3,097) 
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When  work  began  she  flew  up  on  the  children’s 
desks  and  watched  what  they  were  doing.  She 
put  her  head  to  one  side  and  looked  at  their  work 
as  if  she  knew  all  about  writing  and  sums. 

Then  she  wanted  to  do  some  work  too.  She 
pecked  at  their  pens  and  pencils,  and  tried  to  run 
away  with  them,  but  the  children  laughed  at  her 
and  pulled  them  away.  The  teacher  saw  that  they 
could  not  work  while  Maggie  was  in  the  room,  so 
once  more  the  bird  was  driven  out.  That  was 
Maggie’s  last  visit  to  the  school. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1 .  Can  you  say  some  verses  about  a  lamb  at  school  ? 

2.  Try  to  make  a  little  verse  beginning — 

“  Tommy’s  magpie  went  to  school.” 

3.  Write  down  the  words  in  this  lesson  which  are  new 

to  you  ;  then  write  them  down  again  in  A  B  C 
order. 

4.  Which  of  Maggie’s  doings  would  have  made  you 

laugh  most  ? 

5.  Draw  Maggie  in  a  large  cage  made  of  wicker  and 

with  a  door  at  one  side.  Do  you  think  the  fasten¬ 
ing  of  the  door  was  very  good  ?  Why  ? 

6.  Do  you  know  any  other  story  about  a  magpie  ?  If 

you  do,  tell  it  to  the  class. 

7.  Name  all  the  things  you  can  see  in  the  picture  on 

page  43. 

8.  Why  is  one  girl  standing  up,  and  what  do  you  think 

the  teacher  has  just  said  to  her  ? 
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B  B  A  FAIRY  WENT  A-MARKETING  B  B 

A  FAIRY  went  a-marketing — 

She  bought  a  little  fish  ; 

She  put  it  in  a  crystal  bowl 
Upon  a  golden  dish. 

An  hour  she  sat  in  wonderment 
And  watched  its  silver  gleam, 

And  then  she  gently  took  it  up 
And  slipped  it  in  a  stream. 

A  fairy  went  a-marketing — 

She  bought  a  coloured  bird  ; 

It  sang  the  sweetest,  shrillest  song 
That  ever  she  had  heard. 

She  sat  beside  its  painted  cage 
And  listened  half  the  day, 

And  then  she  opened  wide  the  door 
And  let  it  fly  away. 
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A  fairy  went  a-marketing — 

She  bought  a  winter  gown 
All  stitched  about  with  gossamer 
And  lined  with  thistledown. 

She  wore  it  all  the  afternoon 
With  prancing  and  delight, 

Then  gave  it  to  a  little  frog 
To  keep  him  warm  at  night. 

A  fairy  went  a-marketing — 

She  bought  a  gentle  mouse 
To  take  her  tiny  messages, 

To  keep  her  tiny  house. 

All  day  she  kept  its  busy  feet 
Pit-patting  to  and  fro, 

And  then  she  kissed  its  silken  ears, 
Thanked  it,  and  let  it  go. 

Rose  Fyleman. 

{By  permission.) 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  Who  does  the  artist  think  kept  the  stall  in  the  market  ? 

Do  you  think  so  too  ?  Perhaps  you  do  not. 

2.  What  is  the  fairy  buying  in  the  picture  ? 

3.  Draw  the  fish  in  a  crystal  bowl  upon  a  golden  dish. 

4.  How  many  kind  deeds  did  the  fairy  do  ? 

5.  Do  you  think  the  fairy  bought  a  field  mouse  or  a 

house  mouse. 

6.  What  is  a  coloured  bird  ?  Name  the  prettiest  coloured 

bird  you  have  ever  seen. 

7.  What  is  the  fairy  wearing  ?  (Look  at  the  picture.) 

8.  Which  do  you  think  are  the  hardest  words  in  the 

poem  ? 

o.  Which  lines  do  you  think  the  nicest  ?  Why  ? 
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HOW  THE  MONKEY  FOUND  TROUBLE 


m 


“  My  dear,”  said  the  Monkey  to  his  wife 
one  day,  “  what  is  the  matter  with  some  of 
our  friends  ?  ” 

“They  have  been  meeting  Trouble,”  was  the 
reply. 

“Trouble?”  he  said;  “who  is  that?  We 
have  never  seen  him  come  this  way.” 

“  Don’t  talk  like  that.  Some  day  Trouble  may 
come  when  you  are  not  looking  for  him.  Then 
you  will  know  who  he  is,  and  what  he  is  like.” 


HThe  Monkey  still  felt  that  he  would  like  to 
know  more  about  the  matter.  So  he  went 
to  see  Moozimoo,  the  Wise  One,  who  knew  most 
things,  and  was  able  to  change  his  shape. 

“  Why  is  it,”  he  asked,  “  that  so  many  of  my 
friends  have  met  Trouble,  and  I  have  never  seen 
him?  ” 

“  Do  you  want  to  see  him  ?  ”  asked  Moozimoo. 
“  Yes,  I  do.  I  want  to  know  what  he  is  like.” 
“You  shall  know,”  said  the  Wise  One.  “  Stay 
here  for  a  moment.” 

He  went  away,  but  soon  came  back  again  with 
a  large  and  heavy  bag  upon  his  back.  “  Here, 
brother,”  he  said  to  the  Monkey,  “  carry  this  bag 
out  of  the  forest  into  an  open  field.  When  you 
are  far  from  trees  and  shrubs,  open  it  with  great 
care,  and  you  will  see  what  you  will  see.” 
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h  The  Monkey  went  off,  with  the  heavy  bag 
M  upon  his  back.  When  he  got  to  the  middle 
of  a  field,  far  away  from  trees  and  shrubs,  he  put 
the  bag  upon  the  ground.  “  Now,”  he  said,  “  I 
am  going  to  see  what  Trouble  is  like.” 

He  drew  the  string  which  tied  the  mouth  of 
the  bag,  and  out  jumped  a  big  Dog.  It  gave 
a  bark  and  ran  at  the  Monkey,  who  made  off 
across  the  field  towards  the  trees  on  the  edge  of 
the  forest. 

He  ran  up  the  first  tree  he  met ;  but  the  Dog 
got  hold  of  his  tail  and  bit  a  piece  off.  The 
Monkey  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  the 
Dog  sat  down  near  the  foot  of  it. 

“  Come  down,”  said  the  Dog,  “  and  meet 
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Trouble.”  But  the  poor  Monkey  could  only  shake 
and  cry,  which  he  did  all  day. 


m 


When  night  came,  the  Dog  went  off  to  seek 
some  food  ;  and  the  Monkey  came  down  and 
went  back  to  his  wife.  He  told  her  all  about  it. 

“  It  serves  you  right,”  she  said ;  “  there  is  no 
need  to  go  to  seek  Trouble.” 

After  that  the  Monkey  kept  in  the  trees,  and 
he  taught  all  his  children  and  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren  and  great-great-grandchildren 
to  keep  off  the  ground.  So  they  always  lived  in 
the  trees. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  What  do  you  think  Moozimoo  looked  like  ? 

2.  Perhaps  he  changed  himself  into  the  tree  that  the 

monkey  climbed  into.  Look  at  the  picture. 

3.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  Monkey  ?  What  is  he  like  ? 

Plow  does  he  climb  up  a  perch  or  a  tree  ?  How 
do  his  paws  differ  from  our  hands  ? 

4.  Was  this  Monkey  as  small  as  the  organ-grinder’s 

monkey  ?  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

5.  Here  is  a  jig-saw  puzzle  made  of  words  : — 

Trouble  serves  you  go 

need  is  to  right  no 

there  It  seek  to 

6.  Are  you  a  grandchild  ?  Are  you  a  great-grandchild  ? 

7.  Why  did  Moozimoo  send  the  Monkey  into  the  middle 

of  the  field  ? 

8.  Write  down  all  the  words  in  the  reading  which  are 

new  to  you.  Then  write  them  in  A  B  C  order. 
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m  m  MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER  «  ® 


The  lady  whom  you  see  on  page  51  was 
an  artist  who  lived  in  France,  and  she  painted 
this  picture  of  herself.  How  do  you  think  she 
would  be  able  to  paint  her  own  portrait  ? 

The  little  girl  on  her  knee  is  her  daughter  Jean. 
What  would  the  lady  do  when  she  wished  to  add 
her  little  girl  to  the  picture  ? 

Look  with  care  at  the  two  faces.  How  is  it 
that  the  painter  has  made  them  look  so  bright  ? 
The  mother  seems  to  be  speaking  to  some  one, 
and  the  little  girl  to  be  listening. 

How  can  you  tell  that  these  two  people  do  not 
belong  to  our  own  time  ? 

They  lived  in  the  French  city  of  Paris  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  lady,  whose  name 
was  Le  Brun,  was  such  a  clever  painter  that  the 
Queen  sent  for  her  to  paint  her  portrait  and  the 
portraits  of  her  children. 

Then  the  Queen’s  ladies  and  gentlemen  gave 
orders  for  their  portraits  to  be  painted  too  ;  and 
Madame  Le  Brun  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do, 
and  made  a  lot  of  money. 


HNow  at  this  time  many  of  the  people  of 
France  were  very  poor,  and  often  hungry ; 
and  they  said  this  was  the  fault  of  the  King  and 
Queen  and  their  nobles. 

At  last  many  people  became  so  angry  that  they 

said  they  would  not  obey  the  King  any  longer. 
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Mother  and  Daughter. 

(From  a  painting  by  Madame  Lc  Brun.) 
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Some  of  them  tried  to  hurt  him  and  his  nobles, 
whom  they  hated. 

They  hated  Madame  Le  Brun  and  her  daughter 
too,  because  the  Queen  had  made  friends  of 
them  ;  and  one  day  the  artist’s  friends  told  her 
that  she  ought  to  go  away  from  Paris,  or  some  of 
the  angry  people  might  kill  her  and  little  Jean. 

Madame  Le  Brun  then  dressed  herself  and 
her  daughter  like  very  poor  people,  so  that 
they  should  not  be  known.  There  were  no  rail¬ 
ways  at  that  time,  so  they  left  Paris  in  a  very 
big  coach. 

There  were  other  people  in  the  coach,  and 
among  them  was  a  very  dirty  man.  He  told  the 
artist  that  the  people  meant  to  kill  some  of  the 
King’s  friends.  This  made  her  feel  much  afraid, 
for  some  of  the  people  he  named  were  well  known 
to  her. 


The  coach  stopped  at  many  towns  on  the 
way  ;  and  at  each  place  Madame  Le  Brun 


was  afraid  that  she  might  be  caught  and  taken 
back  to  Paris.  But  her  ragged  dress  and  old 
shawl  saved  her. 

After  a  long  journey  they  came  to  Italy  ;  and 
the  artist  and  her  daughter  stayed  safely  in  that 
country  for  many  years.  They  went  from  city  to 
city,  and  the  artist  painted  many  portraits  of  rich 
people.  Afterwards  they  came  to  England,  and 

they  lived  for  some  time  in  London. 
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One  day  they  heard  that  the  King  and  Queen 
of  France  had  both  been  killed  by  the  angry 
people.  They  were  very  sorry,  but,  of  course, 
they  would  feel  glad  that  they  had  left  Paris  in 
time 


m  m  m  child’s  song  in  spring  %  m  & 

THE  silver  birch  is  a  dainty  lady, 

She  wears  a  satin  gown  ; 

The  elm  tree  makes  the  old  churchyard  shady, 

He  will  not  live  in  town. 

The  English  oak  is  a  sturdy  fellow, 

He  gets  his  green  coat  late  ; 

The  willow  is  smart  in  a  suit  of  yellow, 

While  brown  the  beech  trees  wait. 

Such  a  gay  green  gown  God  gives  the  larches, 

As  green  as  He  is  good  ! 

The  hazels  hold  up  their  arms  for  arches 
When  Spring  rides  through  the  wood. 

The  chestnut’s  proud,  and  the  lilac’s  pretty, 

The  poplar’s  gentle  and  tall, 

But  the  plane  tree’s  kind  to  the  poor,  dull  city — 

I  love  him  best  of  all  ! 

E.  Nesbit  :  A  Pomander  of  Verse. 

(By  permission  of  the  Author  and 
Messrs.  John  Lane ,  The  Bodley  Head ,  Ltd.) 
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River  Banks  and  Blossoms. 

(From  the  picture  by  Yeeud  King,  V.P.R.I.  By  permission  of  the  Artist.) 
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VO 


S$  jg  SSI  MRS.  BROWN  $3  S3  $3  IS 

AS  soon  as  I’m  in  bed  at  night 
„  And  snugly  settled  down, 

The  little  girl  I  am  by  day 
Goes  very  suddenly  away, 

And  then  I’m  Mrs.  Brown. 

I  have  a  family  of  six, 

And  all  of  them  have  names  ; 

The  girls  are  Joyce  and  Nancy  Maud, 

The  boys  are  Marmaduke  and  Claude, 

And  Percival  and  James. 

We  have  a  house  with  twenty  rooms 
A  mile  away  from  town  ; 

I  think  it’s  good  for  girls  and  boys 
To  be  allowed  to  make  a  noise, 

And  so  does  Mr.  Brown. 
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We  do  the  most  exciting  things, 

Enough  to  make  you  creep, 

And  on  and  on  and  on  we  go — 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  I  know 

When  I  have  gone  to  sleep. 

Rose  Fyleman. 

{By  permission .) 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  How  many  boys  has  Mrs.  Brown  ?  Do  you  like 

their  names  ?  If  not,  what  names  would  you 
give  them  ? 

2.  How  many  girls  has  Mrs.  Brown  ?  Would  you 

change  their  names  ? 

3.  At  what  times  should  boys  and  girls  not  make  a  noise  ? 

4.  What  is  shown  in  the  little  round  picture  on  the 

opposite  page  ? 

5.  Name  some  of  the  “  exciting  things  ”  the  little 

Browns  do. 

6.  Make  up  a  story  about  the  picture  below.  Suppose 

that  the  little  girl  is  one  of  the  Browns,  and  give 
her  a  name.  Of  course,  the  dolls  must  have 
names  as  well. 
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181  THE  LITTLE  OLD  GENTLEMAN  181 


THIS  is  what  you  must  do,  when  Baby  sits 
looking  at  you,  and  is  waiting  to  play  : — 

Pass  the  first  finger  of  your  right  hand  lightly 
round  Baby’s  face.  Start  from  the  brow  where  the 
hair  begins  to  grow,  and  make  a  ring  round  cheeks, 
and  chin,  and  back  again. 

As  you  do  so  say  softly  and  slowly, — 

“  This — is — the  house — the  little  old — gentle¬ 
man  lives  in.” 

Then  touch  the  eyelids  gently,  with  finger  and 
thumb,  and  say  softly  and  slowly, — 

“  These  are — the  windows — of  the  house — the 
little  old — gentleman  lives  in.” 

Take  the  tip  of  the  nose  very,  very  gently 
between  finger  and  thumb,  and  say  slowly, — 

“  This  is — the  door — of  the  house — the  little  old 
— gentleman  lives  in.” 

Touch  the  lower  lip,  and  then  the  upper  lip, 
gently,  and  say, — 

“  These  are — the  steps  to — the  door — of  the 
house — the  little  old — gentleman  lives  in.” 

Draw  the  first  finger  lightly  round  the  chin,  and 
say,— 

“  This  is — the  garden — round  the  house — the 
little  old — gentleman  lives  in.” 

Now  close  your  fist,  and  put  it  gently  into  the 
hollow  below  baby’s  chin,  or  pop  your  head  in  to 
give  a  kiss,  and  call  out  very  fast, — 

S3  ‘ 


“  This  is  the  little  duck-pond  underneath, n 
Then  see  what  Baby  says  and  does  ! 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  Draw  the  house  the  little  old  gentleman  lives  in. 

2.  What  do  you  think  the  little  old  gentleman  looks  like  ? 

3.  Try  to  make  a  picture  of  him. 

4.  What  colours  would  you  need  to  paint  the  queer  house 

in  the  picture  below  ? 

5.  Here  is  a  jig-saw  puzzle  : — 

the  of  first  your 

hand  face  baby’s  round 

lightly  finger  right  Pass 

6.  Think  of  a  good  partner  for  each  of  these  words  :  — 

house  gentleman  door  pond 

window  door-step  garden  finger 
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S3  83  THE  SONG  OF  THE  RIVER  ss  181 

DO  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet 
Naked  in  the  river  sweet ; 

Think  not  leech,  or  newt,  or  toad 
Will  bite  thy  foot  when  thou  hast  trod. 

Nor  let  the  water,  rising  high, 

As  thou  wadest,  make  thee  cry 
And  sob  ;  but  ever  live  with  me, 

And  not  a  wave  shall  trouble  thee. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

i.  This  is  an  old,  old  song,  hundreds  of  years  old. 
People  said  in  days  of  long  ago  that  it  was  sung 
by  the  fairy  or  god  that  lived  in  the  water. 
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2.  Was  he  a  friendly  fairy,  or  an  unfriendly  one  ? 

3.  In  which  part  of  the  river  is  the  river  fairy  unfriendly  ? 

4.  Here  are  a  leech,  and  a  newt,  and  a  toad.  Which  do 

you  think  is  which  ? 


a  a  H  A  SONG  OF  THE  WHEAT  S3  gf  a 


BACK  of  the  bread  is  the  snowy  flour  ; 

Back  of  the  flour  is  the  mill  ; 

Back  of  the  mill  the  growing  wheat 
Nods  on  the  breezy  hill. 

Over  the  wheat  is  the  glowing  sun, 

Ripening  the  heart  of  the  grain  ; 

Above  the  sun  is  the  gracious  God, 

Sending  the  sunlight  and  rain.  Anon. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1 .  When  does  the  wheat  nod  ?  What  do  you  think  the 

wheat  would  say  at  this  time  if  it  could  speak  ? 

2.  Trace  back,  step  by  step,  to  their  source,  some  other 

things  such  as  clothes,  shoes,  just  as  the  writer 
of  this  little  poem  has  traced  back  the  wheat. 
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S3  S3  S3  THE  HIGGLETOP  GOBLIN  S3  SS  S3 


Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two  children 
__  called  Jack  and  Joan.  They  lived  in  a  little 
cottage  on  the  edge  of  a  fairy  wood.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  go  into  the  wood,  except  on  a 
Sunday  night,  when  nothing  could  harm  them. 
One  very  hot  Saturday  Jack  wanted  to  go  into 


the  cool  wood. 

“  Let’s  go  and  pick  some  wild  strawberries,” 
he  said  to  Joan.  “  We  shall  be  all  right  if  we 
keep  in  sight  of  our  cottage.” 

So  the  two  children  slipped  through  the  gate, 
and  into  the  dim,  green  wood.  They  looked  for 
strawberries  here  and  there,  keeping  well  in  sight 
of  their  cottage.  Suddenly  Jack  stood  up. 

“  Listen,  Joan,”  he  said.  “I  can  hear  some¬ 
thing  funny.” 

Joan  listened.  Yes,  it  was  a  queer,  moaning 
noise,  coming  from  some  distance  away,  deeper 
in  the  wood. 

“  Come  and  see  what  it  is,”  she  whispered. 

They  ran  farther  into  the  wood,  until  they 
suddenly  saw  a  little  yellow  cottage.  The  crying 
noise  came  from  inside. 


M 


Joan  peeped  in  through  the  window.  “  Oh  ! 


Mm  look,  Jack,”  she  said.  “  It’s  a  poor 


little 


gnome,  sitting  on  the  floor,  and  he’s  crying  like 
anything.” 
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The  gnome  looked  up  and  saw  them.  He 
jumped  up  and  came  to  the  window. 

“  The  Higgletop  Goblin  has  made  me  a  prisoner 
here,”  he  called.  “  Can  you  help  me  out  ?  ” 

“Is  the  door  locked  ?  ”  asked  Jack. 

“  There  isn’t  a  door,”  answered  the  gnome, 
“  and  the  window  won’t  open.  Higgletop  always 
comes  in  and  out  through  the  chimney.  But  he’s 
put  something  on  top  of  it  that  I  can’t  move.  If 
you  can  take  off  whatever  he’s  put  there  I  can 
get  out.” 

HJack  looked  up  to  the  chimney,  and  saw  a 
heavy  stone  balanced  there.  He  climbed  up 
the  tree  beside  the  cottage,  and  leaning  over,  he 
knocked  off  the  big  stone.  It  went  clitter-clatter 
down  the  roof  and  fell  plump  on  the  ground. 

Soon  the  little  gnome’s  head  peeped  out  at 
the  top,  and  he  scrambled  quickly  out  of  the 
chimney. 

“  Thank  you  awfully,”  he  began — and  then 
suddenly  stopped,  slid  down  the  roof  quickly,  and 
landed  bump  on  the  ground. 

'gMj!  “  Quick  !  ”  he  whispered,  catching  hold  of 
Joan’s  hand.  “  I  can  hear  Higgletop  coming 
back.  Climb  down  from  the  tree  quickly,  Jack.” 

The  gnome  pulled  Joan  behind  a  bush,  and 
they  anxiously  watched  Jack  trying  to  climb 
quickly  down  the  tree. 
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The  Valley  Farm. 

( From  a  painting  bv  John  Constable.) 
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But  before  he  reached  the  ground  an  ugly 
goblin  came  running  through  the  trees  and  caught 
sight  of  Jack. 

“  Ho  !  ho  !  ”  he  cried,  and  climbed  up  to  the 
branch  Jack  was  sitting  on.  “  Here’s  another 
prisoner  for  me  !  ” 

He  caught  hold  of  Jack  with  his  great  strong 
hand,  swung  him  off  the  branch,  and  climbed 
up  the  tree  to  the  chimney.  He  dropped  Jack 
down  it,  and  then  slid  into  the  chimney  himself. 


Joan  began  crying.  “  What  can  we  do  to 
rescue  him  ?  ”  she  sobbed. 

Sh  !  Don’t  make  a  noise,”  whispered  the 
gnome.  “  We’ll  find  some  way  of  saving  him. 
We’ll  go  and  ask  Fairy  Cary  11,  who  lives  near-by, 
if  she  will  help  us.  She’ll  tell  us  what  to  do.” 

He  pulled  Joan  through  the  trees  until  they 


came- 


Enid  Blyton. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  This  story  stops  before  it  finishes.  How  do  you 

think  Jack  was  rescued  ? 

2.  Make  a  story  yourself,  and  tell  it  to  the  class,  but 

do  not  finish  it.  Ask  your  classmates  to  tell  you 
what  they  think  happened.  You  will  be  surprised 
how  many  different  endings  to  your  story  they 
will  give.  This  is  a  good  game.  Try  it,  but  be 
careful  how  you  tell  your  story. 

(3,097) 
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3-  Is  it  easier  to  make  a  fairy  story  than  a  story  about 
what  happened  to  boys  and  girls  ? 

4.  Would  you  be  surprised  if  you  met  a  fairy  in  a  wood 
on  a  warm  summer  day  ?  What  would  be  your 
first  question  if  you  met  one  ? 

S3  S3  B  33  El  MY  SHADOW  S3  Si  33  SI  53 

I  HAVE  a  little  shadow  that  goes  in  and  out  with  me, 
And  what  can  be  the  use  of  him  is  more  than  I  can 
see. 

He  is  very,  very  like  me,  from  the  heels  up  to  the  head  ; 
And  I  see  him  jump  before  me,  when  I  jump  into  my 
bed. 

The  funniest  thing  about  him  is  the  way  he  likes  to 
grow — 

Not  at  all  like  proper  children,  which  is  always  very 
slow  ; 

For  he  sometimes  shoots  up  taller  like  an  india-rubber 
ball. 

And  he  sometimes  gets  so  little  that  there’s  none  of  him 
at  all. 

He  hasn’t  got  a  notion  of  how  children  ought  to  play, 
And  can  only  make  a  fool  of  me  in  every  sort  of  way. 

He  stays  so  close  beside  me,  he’s  a  coward,  you  can  see  ; 
I’d  think  shame  to  stick  to  nursie  as  that  shadow  sticks 
to  me  ! 

One  morning,  very  early,  before  the  sun  was  up, 

I  rose  and  found  the  shining  dew  on  every  buttercup  ; 
But  my  lazy  little  shadow,  like  an  arrant  sleepy-head, 
Had  stayed  at  home  behind  me  and  was  fast  asleep  in  bed. 

R.  L.  Stevenson. 
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THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 


1 .  How  is  your  shadow  like  you  ?  How  is  it  unlike 

you  ? 

2.  Do  you  really  see  your  heels  in  your  shadow  when 

you  are  standing  on  the  ground  ? 

3.  If  the  boy  sees  his  shadow  jump  before  him,  where 

is  the  light  ? 

4.  When  is  your  shadow  tallest  ?  When  is  there  none 

of  him  at  all  ? 

5.  Could  your  shadow  play  ball  with  you  ?  Could  it 

run  races  with  you  ?  If  it  did,  who  would  win  ? 

6.  Pick  out  the  new  words  in  this  poem,  and  put  them 

in  ABC  order. 

7.  If  you  were  able  to  make  a  coloured  picture  to  go 

with  these  verses,  what  would  you  show  in  it  ? 

8.  Can  you  find  any  shadows  in  any  of  the  pictures  of 

this  book  ? 

9.  What  things  make  nice  cool  shadows  ? 

10.  Can  you  make  any  shadow  animals  on  the  wall  ? 
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m  rn  LULLABY  OF  THE  IROQUOIS 


1ITTLE  brown  baby-bird,  lapped  in  your  nest, 
Wrapped  in  your  nest, 

Strapped  in  your  nest, 

Your  straight  little  cradle-board  rocks  you  to  rest  ; 

Its  hands  are  your  nest, 

Its  bands  are  your  nest, 

It  swings  from  the  down-bending  branch  of  the  oak  ; 
You  watch  the  camp  flame,  and  the  curling  grey  smoke ; 
But  oh  !  for  your  pretty  black  eyes  sleep  is  best, — 

Little  brown  baby  of  mine,  go  to  rest. 

Little  brown  baby-bird  swinging  to  sleep, 

Winging  to  sleep, 

Singing  to  sleep, 

Your  wonder-black  eyes  that  so  wide  open  keep, 
Shielding  their  sleep, 

Unyielding  to  sleep, 

The  heron  is  homing,  the  plover  is  still, 

The  night-owl  calls  from  his  haunt  on  the  hill, 

Afar  the  fox  barks,  afar  the  stars  peep, — 

Little  brown  baby  of  mine,  go  to  sleep. 

E.  Pauline  Johnson  :  Flint  and  Feather. 

(By  permission  of  the  Musson  Book  Co.,  Toronto.) 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

i.  The  Iroquois  were  Indians  who  once  lived  in  what  is 
now  New  York  state.  They  often  made  terrible 
wars  on  the  French  who  lived  in  Canada.  Later 
some  of  them  settled  in  Canada,  and  the  writer 
of  this  poem  was  the  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief 
who  lived  near  Brantford,  Ont. 

Do  you  know  any  other  lullaby  ? 
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2. 


m  $  THE  BOY  WHO  CRIED  WOLF  $  m 


ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was  a  shepherd  boy, 
who  kept  his  flock  of  sheep  in  a  field  not  far 
from  a  village. 

One  day  he  thought  he  would  play  a  trick  on 
the  men  of  the  village.  So  he  ran  up  to  some  of 
them  shouting,  “  Wolf  !  wolf  !  Help  me  !  The 
wolf  is  among  my  sheep  !  ” 

Some  of  the  men  at  once  left  their  work  and 
ran  to  the  field  to  help  him.  But  when  they  came 
among  the  sheep,  they  found  no  wolf  there,  and 
the  boy  only  laughed  at  them. 

A  few  days  later  he  played  the  same  trick. 
The  men  came  again  to  help  him,  but  he  only 
laughed  at  them. 

But  one  day  a  wolf  did  come  into  the  field  and 
began  to  kill  the  lambs.  The  boy  ran  to  the 
village  in  great  fear.  “  Wolf  !  wolf  !  ”  he  cried. 
“  A  wolf  is  in  the  flock.  Come  and  help  me  !  ” 
The  men  of  the  village  heard  him,  but  they 
said  it  was  only  another  trick.  No  one  went  near 

him,  and  the  shepherd  boy  lost  all  his  lambs. 

Fables  of  ^Esop. 

THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

I.  What  kind  of  work  does  a  shepherd  do  ?  What  is  a 
shepherd’s  crook  ?  Can  you  draw  one  ? 

2.  How  could  you  tell  a  village  from  a  town  ? 

3.  What  do  you  think  about  the  men  of  this  village  ? 
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4.  If  you  could  draw  a  picture  for  this  story,  what 

would  you  show  in  it  ? 

5.  What  can  you  learn  from  this  story  ? 

6.  Do  wolves  ever  kill  the  lambs  in  our  fields  ? 

7.  What  would  the  men  from  the  village  take  with 

them  to  drive  away  the  wolf  ? 

8.  How  could  you  tell  a  wolf  from  a  fox  ? 

9.  Put  these  words  in  their  proper  order  so  as  to  make 

sense : — 


men 

heard 

but 

it 

the 

village 

said 

of 

they 

was 

him 

trick 

another 

only 

The 

10.  What  can  be  seen  in  the  picture  below  ? 


A  Little  Boy  mote  this  : — 

I  HAVE  a  little  teddy  bear  ; 

It  sleeps  with  me  at  night, 
And  in  the  morning  when  I  wake, 
It  always  hugs  me  tight. 

I  have  a  little  rabbit  too  ; 

It  also  sleeps  with  me, 

And  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
They  fight, 

And  wake  me  up,  you  see. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  teddy  bear  and  the  rabbit. 

2.  Look  at  the  last  words  in  the  lines  of  the  verses. 

Which  of  these  words  have  the  same  sound  ? 
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3.  Try  to  write  some  lines  like  these  about  some  of 

the  things  you  play  with,  or  about  something 
you  have  at  school. 

4.  They  say  that  toys  come  alive  when  those  who  own 

them  are  asleep.  Of  course  when  they  wake,  the 
toys  are  no  longer  alive.  I  wonder  how  we  could 
find  out  about  this  ? 

5.  Try  to  make  up  a  little  story  about  some  toys  that 

came  alive. 

6.  What  can  you  see  in  the  picture  below  ? 

7.  If  you  were  one  of  these  children  what  kind  of  stories 

would  you  ask  Mother  to  read  to  you  ? 

8.  Name  all  the  things  that  can  be  seen  in  the  picture 

on  page  71. 

9.  Which  of  the  readings  in  this  book  have  you  liked 

best  so  far  ? 

10.  Which  picture  have  you  liked  best  so  far,  and  why  ? 

1 1 .  Which  two  pictures  are  very  like  each  other  ? 
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THE  DEER  AND  THE  FRIENDLY  CROW 


mm  In  a  large  forest  there  lived  for  a  long  time 
iM\  a  Deer  and  a  Friendly  Crow.  The  Deer 
was  frisky  and  fat,  and  ran  about  this  way  and 
that ;  and  the  Friendly  Crow  kept  watch  fo£  him 
from  the  top  of  a  tall  tree. 

By  came  a  Jackal,  who  said,  “  How  shall  I  be 
able  to  eat  that  fine  flesh  ?  But  first  I  must  win 
the  Deer’s  goodwill.”  So  he  drew  near  and  said, — 
Good  health  to  thee,  O  friend.” 

Who  art  thou  ?  ”  asked  the  Deer. 


■rt 


a 


a 


f  y  jl  J.  v/  cti.  v  -  —  —  - 

“I  am  a  Jackal,  and  had  no  friend  until  I  met 
e.  From  this  day  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  serve 


thee 
thee.” 

“  That  is  well,”  said  the  Deer. 


'■f- -  % 
T  rf** 


When  the  sun  had  set  the  two  new  friends 
went  to  the  home  of  the  Deer.  The  Friendly 
Crow  saw  them  coming,  and  said  to  the  Deer, 
“  Friend,  who  is  the  second  one  ?  ” 

“  It  is  a  Jackal,”  was  the  reply,  “  who  wishes 
to  be  friends  with  us.” 

Then  said  the  Friendly  Crow,  “  Friend,  do  not 
trust  in  a  moment  one  who  comes  when  you  do 
not  expect  him.  We  must  first  know  a  little  about 
his  family.” 

The  Jackal  grew  angry.  “  Was  there  not  a 
time,”  he  said  to  the  Friendly  Crow,  “  when  you 
yourself  first  met  with  the  Deer,  my  friend  ?  ” 
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“  Peace,”  said  the  Deer  gently.  “  Let  us  all 
live  in  friendship.” 

Next  day  the  Jackal  said  to  the  Deer, 
Mil  “  Friend,  come  with  me  to  a  field  of  corn.” 

They  went,  and  each  day  afterwards  the  Deer 
went  there  to  eat  the  corn.  Then  he  was  seen  by 
the  farmer,  who  laid  a  trap  and  caught  him. 

The  Deer  said,  “  Who  but  a  friend  can  set  me 
free  from  the  snare  of  the  hunter  ?  ”  The  Jackal 
came  by,  and  the  Deer  said,  “  Friend,  set  me  free 
from  this  snare.” 

The  Jackal  looked  at  the  snare  and  said, 

“  Friend,  these  bands  are  made  of  hide,  and,  as 
it  is  a  holy  day,  I  dare  not  touch  them  with  my 
teeth.  But  early  to-morrow  I  will  do  as  you 
wish.”  Then  he  went  away. 

When  evening  came  the  Friendly  Crow  flew 
down  and  said,  “  Friend,  how  is  this  ?  ” 

“  This,”  said  the  Deer,  “  is  what  I  have  got 
because  I  did  not  listen  to  a  friend’s  advice.” 

“  Where  is  the  one  who  has  led  you  into  this 
snare  ?  ” 

“  He  lies  there  waiting  for  my  flesh.” 

“  I  told  you  so,”  said  the  Friendly  Crow. 

Early  next  morning  the  farmer  came  with 
a  club  in  his  hand.  Then  the  Friendly 
Crow  said  to  the  Deer,  “  Pretend  that  you  are  , 
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dead,  and  I  will  pretend  to  pick  out  your  eyes. 
When  I  make  a  noise,  jump  up  at  once  and 


run  away.” 

This  was  done.  The  man  gave  a  cry  of  joy. 
“  What,”  he  said,  “  you  are  dead  already !  ” 
Then  he  loosed  the  knots  and  took  away  the  bands 
of  hide.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  Friendly 
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Crow  gave  a  croak  !  The  Deer  jumped  up  and 
ran  away. 

As  it  fled  the  man  struck  at  it  with  his  club  ; 
but  he  struck  the  Jackal  instead,  and  killed  him. 

THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1 .  Think  of  four  words  which  could  be  used  to  describe 

a  Deer  ;  then  of  two  which  describe  a  Crow. 

2.  How  do  you  win  the  goodwill  of  any  one  ? 

3.  Which  friend  did  the  Deer  speak  of  in  Part  4  ? 

4.  What  do  you  think  the  farmer’s  snare  was  like  ? 

5.  Was  the  farmer  very  wise  ?  Why  do  you  think  so  ? 

6.  Take  each  of  these  words  in  turn  and  say  which  of 

the  three  animals  it  fits  : — 

trustful  clever  foolish  joyful 

simple  cruel  peaceful  crafty 

careful  jealous  bitter  angry 

7.  If  you  were  able  to  make  a  picture  to  go  with  this 

story ,  what  would  you  show  in  it  ?  Perhaps  you 
would  make  two  pictures  ? 

8.  A  jig-saw  puzzle  : — 

are  and  will  to  Pretend 

dead  that  I  you  pick 

pretend  eyes  your  out 

9.  Do  you  think  that  this  story  has  a  happy  ending  ? 

What  does  the  tree  seem  to  think  about  it  (see 
Pag.e  75)  ? 

10.  What  is  there  in  this  story  which  shows  that  it  is 
about  a  strange  land  far  away  ? 
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m  ®  rn  ®  OLD  AND  YOUNG  ®  M  M 

THERE  was  an  Old  Man  with  a  beard, 
Who  said,  “  It  is  just  as  I  feared  ! — 

Two  Owls  and  a  Hen, 

Four  Larks  and  a  Wren, 

Have  all  built  their  nests  in  my  beard  !  ” 

There  was  a  Young  Lady  whose  bonnet 
Came  untied  when  the  birds  sate  upon  it ; 

But  she  said,  “  I  don’t  care ! 

All  the  birds  in  the  air 
Are  welcome  to  sit  on  my  bonnet !  ” 

There  was  an  Old  Person  of  Dover, 

Who  rushed  through  a  field  of  blue  clover  : 
But  some  very  large  bees 
Stung  his  nose  and  his  knees, 

So  he  very  soon  went  back  to  Dover. 
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V 


There  was  a  Young  Lady  of  Bute, 

Who  played  on  a  silver-gilt  flute  ; 

She  played  several  jigs 
To  her  uncle’s  white  pigs, 

That  amusing  Young  Lady  of  Bute. 

Edward  Lear. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  Draw  a  picture  to  suit  the  verse  about  the  Old  Man 

with  a  beard. 

2.  What  would  happen  when  all  the  birds  sat  upon  the 

Young  Lady’s  bonnet  ? 

3.  Make  another  drawing  to  show  the  Old  Person  of 

Dover. 

4.  Try  very  hard  to  make  a  verse  beginning, 

“  There  was  a  Young  Person  of  Ham.” 

5.  Are  these  verses  sense  or  nonsense  ? 

6.  Write  down  all  the  words  in  the  verses  which  are  new 

to  you,  and  put  them  in  A  B  C  order. 
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THE  NAUGHTY  BOY 


"'HERE  was  a  naughty  boy, 
And  a  naughty  boy  was  he, 
He  ran  away  to  Scotland, 

The  people  there  to  see. 

Then  he  found 
That  the  ground 
Was  as  hard, 

That  a  yard 
Was  as  long, 

That  a  song 
Was  as  merry, 

That  a  cherry 
Was  as  red, 

That  a  door 
Was  as  wooden, 

As  in  England. 


So  he  stood  in  his  shoes, 

And  he  wondered, 

He  wondered  ; 

He  stood  in  his  shoes, 

And  he  wondered. 

John  Keats. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1 .  What  does  each  of  the  two  pictures  show  ? 

2.  What  had  the  boy  expected  to  find  in  Scotland  ? 

3.  Draw  this  boy  standing  in  his  shoes  and  wondering. 

4.  Try  to  add  some  lines  to  this  poem.  Begin  after 

“  Was  as  wooden.” 

5.  Alter  the  poem  to  make  it  suit  a  Scottish  boy. 

6.  Can  you  imagine  why  Keats  wrote  this  poem  ? 
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H  B  B  “SONS  OF  THE  BRAVE ”  18!  B  B 


B|  When  boys  and  girls  hear  a  band  in  the 

_ i  street  they  run  to  see  it.  Now  here  is  a 

band  of  boy  soldiers  just  leaving  their  school  door  ; 
and  many  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  a  few  women 
and  an  old  man,  have  come  to  see  it  start. 

These  boys  belong  to  a  very  old  school,  called 
the  Duke  of  York’s  School,  which  used  to  be  in 
London.  The  leader  with  the  staff  is  called  the 
drum-major. 

He  walks  before  the  band  to  clear  the  way.  He 
wears  a  red  coat,  and  a  large  hat  made  of  bearskin, 
called  a  busby.  The  other  boys  in  the  band  have 
red  coats  too,  and  this  makes  the  picture  look  very 
pretty. 

Look  at  the  poor  woman  dressed  in  black  at  the 
left  side  of  the  picture.  She  has  come  to  see  her 
little  boy  march  out  with  the  band.  His  father  is 
dead,  as  you  can  tell  from  the  woman’s  dress,  and 
she  is  now  a  widow. 

Now,  this  boy’s  father  was  a  brave  soldier  who 
was  killed  while  fighting  for  his  country.  The 
fathers  of  the  other  boys  were  soldiers  too,  so  the 
picture  is  called  “  Sons  of  the  Brave.” 


fgPI  The  Duke  of  York’s  School  is  not  in  London 
Mm  now.  It  is  at  Dover,  about  two  hours  from 
London  by  an  express  train.  One  day  I  went  to 
visit  the  school,  and  saw  the  boys  at  their  drill. 
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Sons  of  the  Brave. 

( From  the  painting  by  Phil  Morris ,  A.R.,4.,  in  the  Leeds  City  Gallery.) 
(3,097)  8 1  5* 


They  live  at  the  school,  and  have  their  meals  in 
a  fine,  large  hall.  Their  bedrooms  are  very  clean 
and  tidy,  for  the  boys  always  put  everything  in  its 
place. 

There  is  a  large  bath  in  which  the  boys  learn 
to  swim,  and  a  very  big  playground.  They  have 
a  church  of  their  own,  and  a  post  office  all  to  them¬ 
selves. 

There  is  also  a  workshop,  where  some  of  the 
boys  mend  their  boots  and  learn  to  use  tools. 
Some  of  them  were  darning  socks  when  I  was 
there,  and  doing  it  well,  though  the  holes  in  the 
feet  were  very  large. 

Of  course  the  best  part  of  the  day  is  spent  in 
doing  lessons.  I  went  into  each  of  the  classrooms, 
where  I  found  the  boys  hard  at  work  with  their 
teachers. 

They  are  all  proud  of  their  school,  and  proud 
to  be  known  as  “  Dukies.” 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  Name  all  the  things  you  can  see  in  the  coloured 

picture  on  page  81. 

2.  These  boys  are  wearing  red  uniforms.  What  colour 

is  generally  used  now  for  uniforms  ?  Can  you 
think  why  this  change  was  made  ? 

3.  If  you  were  in  this  band  what  would  you  like  to  do 

4.  Do  you  think  the  boys  of  this  school  are  “  soft  ” 

because  they  darn  their  own  socks  ? 
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5.  Soldiers  and  sailors  are  very  brave,  but  they  can  do 

all  kinds  of  housework.  What  kind  can  you  do  ? 

6.  How  do  you  lay  a  fire  ?  What  do  you  do  if  it  will  not 

burn  ?  Why  does  poking  a  fire  make  it  burn  better  ? 

7.  Show  by  a  drawing  how  to  place  on  a  table  a  plate, 

a  knife  and  fork  for  meat,  a  fork  and  spoon  for 
pudding,  and  a  glass  for  water. 

8.  Now  draw  the  top  of  a  table  laid  for  dinner  for  four 

people,  one  of  whom  is  going  to  carve. 


m  m  m.  the  white  window  m  $  $ 

THE  Moon  comes  every  night  to  peep 
Through  the  window  where  I  lie  : 

But  I  pretend  to  be  asleep  ; 

And  watch  the  Moon  go  slowly  by 
— And  she  never  makes  a  sound  ! 

She  stands  and  stares  !  And  then  she  goes 
To  the  house  that’s  next  to  me, 

Stealing  by  on  tippy-toes  ; 

To  peep  at  folk  asleep  maybe 

— And  she  never  makes  a  sound  ! 

James  Stephens. 

(By permission  0/ the  Author.) 

m  m  m  m  m  little  maid  m  m  m  m  ^ 

LITTLE  maid,  little  maid,  whither  goest  thou  ?  ” 

^  “  Down  in  the  forest  to  milk  my  cow.” 

“  Shall  I  go  with  thee  ?  ”  “No,  not  now  ; 

When  I  send  for  thee,  then  come  thou.” 

Who  is  speaking  to  the  little  maid  ? 

How  do  you  think  she  is  dressed,  and  what  does  she 
carry  in  her  hand  ?  (Make  a  little  drawing  and  colour  it.) 
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1 %  S3  WATCH  THIS  STORY  GROW  S3  S3 


m 

Wtr 


Titty  Mouse  and  Tatty  Mouse  both  lived 
in  a  house.  Titty  Mouse  went  a-gleaning 
and  Tatty  Mouse  went  a-gleaning.  So  they  both 
went  a-gleaning. 

Titty  Mouse  gleaned  a  single  ear  of  corn,  and 
Tatty  Mouse  gleaned  a  single  ear  of  corn. 

So  they  each  gleaned  an  ear  of  corn. 

Titty  Mouse  made  a  pudding,  and  Tatty  Mouse 
made  a  pudding.  So  they  each  made  a  pudding. 

And  Tatty  Mouse  put  her  pudding  into  the  pot 
to  boil. 

But  when  Titty  Mouse  went  to  put  hers  in  the 
pot,  it  tumbled  over,  and  scalded  her  to  death. 

Then  Tatty  sat  down  and  wept.  So  a  three- 
legged  stool  said,  “  Tatty,  why  do  you  weep  ?  ” 

“  Titty’s  dead,”  said  Tatty,  “  and  so  I  weep.” 


Epi  Then  said  the  stool,  “I’ll  hop;”  so  the 
IH  stool  hopped.  Then  a  broom  in  a  corner 
of  the  room  said,  “  Stool,  why  do  you  hop  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  stool,  “  Titty’s  dead  and  Tatty 
weeps,  and  so  I  hop.” 

Then  said  the  broom,  “I’ll  sweep;”  so  the 
broom  began  to  sweep.  Then  said  the  door, 
“  Broom,  why  do  you  sweep  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  broom,  “  Titty’s  dead  and 
Tatty  weeps,  and  the  stool  hops,  and  so  I 
sweep.” 
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Then  said  the  door,  “  I’ll  jar ;  ”  so  the  door 
jarred.  Then  said  the  window,  “  Door,  why 
do  you  jar  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  door,  “  Titty’s  dead  and  Tatty 
weeps,  and  the  stool  hops  and  the  broom  sweeps, 
and  so  I  jar.” 

Then  said  the  window,  “  I’ll  creak;”  so  the 
window  creaked.  Now  there  was  an  old  seat  out¬ 
side  the  house,  and  when  the  window  creaked 
the  seat  said,  “  Window,  why  do  you  creak  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  window,  “  Titty’s  dead  and 
Tatty  weeps,  and  the  stool  hops  and  the  broom 
sweeps,  the  door  jars,  and  so  I  creak.” 


Then  said  the  old  seat,  “  I’ll  run  round  the 
house.”  Then  the  old  seat  ran  round  the 
house.  Now  there  was  a  fine  large  walnut-tree 
growing  by  the  cottage,  and  the  tree  said  to  the 
seat,  “  Seat,  why  do  you  run  round  the  house  ?  ” 
“  Oh,”  said  the  seat,  “  Titty’s  dead  and  Tatty 
weeps,  and  the  stool  hops  and  the  broom  sweeps, 
the  door  jars  and  the  window  creaks,  and  so  I  run 
round  the  house.” 


Then  said  the  walnut-tree,  “  I’ll  shed  my 
leaves.”  So  the  walnut-tree  shed  all  its 
beautiful  green  leaves.  Now  there  was  a  little 
bird  perched  on  one  of  the  boughs  of  the  tree, 
and  when  all  the  leaves  fell  it  said,  “  Walnut-tree, 
why  do  you  shed  your  leaves  ?  ” 
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“  Oh,”  said  the  tree,  “  Titty’s  dead  and  Tatty 
weeps,  the  stool  hops  and  the  broom  sweeps,  the 
door  jars  and  the  window  creaks,  the  old  seat  runs 
round  the  house,  and  so  I  shed  my  leaves.” 

Then  said  the  little  bird,  “  I’ll  moult  all  my 
feathers.”  So  he  moulted  all  his  pretty  feathers. 
Now  there  was  a  little  girl  walking  below  carry¬ 
ing  a  jug  of  milk  for  her  brothers’  and  sisters’ 
supper  ;  and  when  she  saw  the  poor  little  bird 
moult  all  its  feathers,  she  said,  “  Little  bird,  why 
do  you  moult  all  your  feathers  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  said  the  little  bird,  “  Titty’s  dead  and 
Tatty  weeps,  the  stool  hops  and  the  broom  sweeps, 
the  door  jars  and  the  window  creaks,  the  old  seat 
runs  round  the  house,  the  walnut-tree  sheds  its 
leaves,  and  so  I  moult  all  my  feathers.” 

Then  said  the  little  girl,  “  I’ll  spill  the  milk.” 
So  she  dropped  the  pitcher  and  spilt  the  milk. 
Now  there  was  an  old  man  near  by  on  the  top  of 
a  ladder  thatching  a  rick,  and  when  he  saw  the 
little  girl  spill  the  milk  he  said,  “  Little  girl,  why 
do  you  spill  the  milk  ?  Your  little  brothers  and 
sisters  must  go  without  their  supper.” 

Then  said  the  little  girl,  “  Titty’s  dead  and 
Tatty  weeps,  the  stool  hops  and  the  broom  sweeps, 
the  door  jars  and  the  window  creaks,  the  old  seat 
runs  round  the  house,  the  walnut-tree  sheds  all  its 
leaves,  the  little  bird  moults  all  its  feathers,  and 
so  I  spill  the  milk.” 
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“  Oh/’  said  the  old  man,  t£  then  I’ll  tumble 
off  the  ladder  and  break  my  leg.”  So  he 
tumbled  off  the  ladder  and  broke  his  leg.  And 
when  the  old  man  broke  his  leg  the  great  walnut- 
tree  fell  down  with  a  crash  and  upset  the  old  seat 
and  house,  and  the  house  falling  knocked  the 
window  out,  and  the  window  knocked  the  door 
down,  and  the  door  upset  the  broom,  the  broom 
upset  the  stool,  and  poor  little  Tatty  Mouse  was 
buried  beneath  the  ruins. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1 .  To  which  part  of  the  story  does  the  picture  belong  ? 

Find  and  read  the  piece  which  tells  about  it. 

2.  Let  us  pretend  that  night  has  come  on,  and  the 

little  girl  has  not  come  back.  The  lamp  is  lit 
in  the  back  part  of  the  room  where  you  cannot 
see  it,  but  still  the  little  ones  look  out  of  the  door. 
What  changes  must  be  made  in  the  picture  ? 

3.  What  do  you  get  when  you  go  a-gleaning  ? 

4.  What  kind  of  pudding  does  mother  put  into  the  pot 

to  boil  ?  Write  down  the  names  of  the  things 
in  a  plum-pudding.  You  may  have  to  go  to  the 
grocer’s  window  to  find  out  how  to  spell  them. 

5.  Could  you  have  a  two-legged  stool  ?  If  not,  why  not  ? 

6.  How  does  a  door  jar  ?  What  makes  a  door  jar  ? 

7.  Can  you  write  down  a  word  with  the  same  sound  as 

creak  ? 

8.  Draw  the  seat  which  ran  round  the  house  ;  also  the 

broom,  the  window,  and  the  door. 
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9-  When  does  a  tree  shed  its  leaves  ?  What  is  a 
walnut  ? 

10.  What  happens  when  a  bird  moults  its  feathers  ? 

1 1 .  What  is  a  rick  ?  How  do  you  thatch  it  ?  Do 

people  thatch  other  things  besides  ricks  ? 

12.  What  do  we  use  to  make  the  roofs  of  our  houses  ? 

13.  Write  down  the  names  of  the  things  which  take  a 

part  in  this  story,  and  put  them  in  A  B  C  order. 

14.  If  you  were  to  act  this  story  in  your  class-room, 

which  part  would  you  like  to  take  ?  Which  part 
would  you  not  like  to  take  ? 


The  little  girl  hides  from  the  Brownie. 
Find  his  face. 
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THE  RUBY-THROATED  HUMMING-BIRD 


>OK  closely  at  this  picture.  Did  you  ever  see  birds 


like  these  darting  among  the  flowers  in  the  garden  ? 
You  need  sharp  eyes  to  see  them,  for  they  move  so 
swiftly  that  they  are  like  flashes  of  light. 

They  are  our  smallest  bird-neighbours,  but  they  are 
very  bold  and  brave.  Although  so  small,  they  make  a 
very  long  journey  every  year,  for  they  leave  our  northern 
country  in  the  autumn  and  spend  the  winter  in  warm, 
sunny  lands  and  come  to  us  again  in  early  summer. 

I  wonder  how  they  find  their  way  ?  If  they  could 
speak,  I  am  sure  that  they  would  have  a  fine  story  to 
tell  us  about  that  journey.  Can  you  think  what  the 
mother  bird  tells  her  little  ones  when  they  are  ready 
to  fly  ? 

One  warm  summer  day  I  was  in  the  garden  near  a 
bush  of  honeysuckle.  Suddenly  I  heard  a  sound  which 
made  me  look  up,  expecting  to  see  a  bumble-bee.  But 
no  bee  was  in  sight.  The  buzzing  sound  came  from  the 
honeysuckle  bush,  and  I  looked  at  it  more  closely. 

There  was  a  flash  of  colour  in  the  sunlight,  and  then  I 
just  caught  sight  of  my  little  friend  the  humming-bird. 
He  was  very  busy,  flitting  from  flower  to  flower,  thrusting 
his  long  beak  deep  into  the  heart  of  each.  What  do  you 
think  he  found  there  ?  Does  the  picture  tell  you  why 
he  was  so  busy  ? 

Look  at  the  picture  again.  What  do  these  little 
birds  use  to  make  their  nest  ?  What  does  the  nest  look 
like  ?  Why  is  it  made  in  this  form  ? 

The  nest  of  the  humming-bird  is  very  small,  as  it 
never  has  to  hold  more  than  two  tiny  white  eggs.  It  is 
built  very  high  in  a  tree  where  cats  and  bad  boys  are 
not  very  likely  to  find  it.  E.  C.  Woodley. 
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The  Ruby-throated  Humming  Bird. 

{From  the  origi Hcil  in  the  Wallace  Havelock  Kobb  Collection ,  Royal  Ontario 
Museum  of  Zoology,  Toronto.) 


(3,097) 


m  ^  THE  DUMB  SOLDIER  Sf  El  SI  SI 


WHEN  the  grass  was  closely  mown, 
Walking  on  the  lawn  alone, 

In  the  turf  a  hole  I  found, 

And  hid  a  soldier  underground. 


Spring  and  daisies  came  apace  ; 
Grasses  hide  my  hiding-place  ; 
Grasses  run  like  a  green  sea 
O’er  the  lawn  up  to  my  knee. 


Under  the  grass  alone  he  lies, 
Looking  up  with  leaden  eyes, 
Scarlet  coat  and  pointed  gun, 
To  the  stars  and  to  the  sun. 


When  the  grass  is  ripe  like  grain, 
When  the  scythe  is  stoned  again, 
When  the  lawn  is  shaven  clear, 
Then  my  hole  shall  reappear. 

I  shall  find  him,  never  fear, 

I  shall  find  my  grenadier  ; 

But  for  all  that’s  gone  and  come, 
I  -shall  find  my  soldier  dumb 


He  has  lived,  a  little  thing, 

In  the  grassy  woods  of  spring  ; 
Done,  if  he  could  tell  me  true, 
Just  as  I  should  like  to  do. 
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He  has  seen  the  starry  hours 
And  the  springing  of  the  flowers  ; 
And  the  fairy  things  that  pass 
In  the  forests  of  the  grass. 


In  the  silence  he  has  heard 
Talking  bee  and  ladybird, 
And  the  butterfly  has  flown 
O’er  him  as  he  lay  alone. 


Not  a  word  will  he  disclose, 

Not  a  word  of  all  he  knows. 

I  must  lay  him  on  the  shelf, 

And  make  up  the  tale  myself. 

R.  L.  Stevenson  :  A  Child’s  Garden  of  Verses. 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.  Charles  Scribners  Sons.) 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1 .  Why  do  boys  like  to  hide  things  ? 

2.  Why  did  this  boy  wish  that  he  could  change  places 

for  a  time  with  his  buried  soldier  ? 

3 .  What  kind  of  soldier  is  a  grenadier  ? 

4.  What  were  the  “  fairy  things  ”  which  passed  over  the 

head  of  the  buried  soldier  ? 

5.  When  you  have  read  this  poem  carefully,  are  you  glad 

or  sorry  that  the  soldier  did  not  tell  the  tale  ? 
Could  he  have  done  it  as  well  as  the  writer  ? 

6.  There  is  another  poem  by  R.  L.  Stevenson  in  this 

book.  Find  it  and  read  it  now. 
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A  Swallow  feeding  its  Youn6. 

(From  a  drawing  bv  A.  IF.  Seabv.) 
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%  THE  SWALLOW  AND  HIS  FAMILY 


The  swallow  is  not  so  careful  as  the  robin 
e===,  to  hide  his  nest  from  sight.  You  can  see  his 
blue-black  coat  and  red  throat  quite  easily  against 


the  wall  of  the  house. 

But  note  with  care  where  the  nest  has  been 
placed— under  the  eaves,  high  up  from  the  ground 
and  in  a  place  where  a  cat  could  not  reach  it. 

He  makes  it  very  cosy,  too.  It  is  a  kind  of 
earthen  bowl  with  a  rather  small  opening  at  the  top. 


The  swallow  goes  to  warmer  lands  than  ours 
for  the  winter  ;  at  least  most  people  think 
he  does,  but  some  have  said  that  he  hides  in  holes 
in  rocks  and  sleeps  through  the  cold  time. 

In  any  case  he  seems  to  be  glad  to  come  back 
to  our  houses.  Sometimes  he  is  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  get  back. 

A  few  of  these  birds  appear  to  lead  the  way  for 
the  others.  When  people  see  one  of  them  they 
say,  “  The  swallow  is  here,  summer  is  near.” 

Then  comes  a  cold  time  and  they  say,  “  Ah, 
one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer. 


Have  you  ever  watched  a  swallow  in  flight  ? 

. .  What  do  you  think  he  is  doing  as  he  makes 

curves  through  the  air  or  over  the  water  ? 

Try  to  guess.  Perhaps  he  is  not  trying  to 
please  us.  Remember  the  robin  and  the  worm. 
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THE  RAINBOW  m  m 


TWO  little  clouds  one  summer’s  day 
Went  flying  through  the  sky  ; 

They  went  so  fast  they  bumped  their  heads, 
And  both  began  to  cry. 

Old  Father  Sun  looked  out,  and  said  : 

“  Oh  !  never  mind,  my  dears, 

I’ll  send  my  little  fairy  folk 
To  dry  your  falling  tears.” 

One  fairy  came  in  violet, 

And  one  in  indigo  ; 

In  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  red — 

They  made  a  pretty  row. 

They  wiped  the  cloud-tears  all  away, 

And  then,  from  out  the  sky, 

Upon  a  line  the  sunbeams  made, 

They  hung  their  gowns  to  dry. 

Lizzie  Hadley. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1 .  How  do  we  know  when  the  clouds  bump  one  another  ? 

2.  What  happens  when  the  clouds  cry  ? 

3.  When  we  see  a  rainbow  what  do  we  think  is  going 

to  happen  ?  What  lines  in  the  poem  show  that 
the  writer  thought  this  also  ? 

4.  Have  you  ever  seen  the  coloured  gowns  of  these 

fairies  anywhere  except  in  the  sky  ? 
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rn  m  THE  STORY  OF  PETER  PAN  m  m 

I.  THE  BOY  AT  THE  WINDOW 

WENDY  came  first,  then  John,  then  Michael, 
and  there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darling  as  well. 
They  had  a  nurse,  of  course,  and  her  name  was  Nana. 

Now  Nana  was  a  very  grave  Newfoundland  dog. 
She  knew  all  about  nursing  ;  and  no  children  were 
better  looked  after,  or  even  quite  so  well. 

But  Mrs.  Darling  was  not  quite  happy,  and  that 
was  because  of  Peter.  Wendy  said  that  his  full 
name  was  Peter  Pan,  and  that  he  sometimes  came 
through  the  window  into  the  nursery  at  night. 
Then  he  sat  on  her  bed  and  played  on  his  pipes. 
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Mr.  Darling  said  it  was  all  nonsense,  and  Mrs. 
Darling  said  that  Wendy  had  been  dreaming. 
But  one  night  when  the  children  were  in  bed 
and  Mrs.  Darling  was  in  the  nursery,  Peter  did 
really  come. 

Nana  growled  at  him  and  he  went  away,  but 
his  shadow  was  caught  in  the  window  and  was 
left  behind.  Of  course,  it  was  black  and  very 
thin  like  your  own  shadow,  and  Mrs.  Darling  put 
it  away  in  a  drawer. 

One  evening  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darling  were  going 
out  to  dinner,  and  Nana  was  to  be  left  in  charge  of 
the  children.  They  were  tucked  up  in  bed,  and 
Mrs.  Darling  sang  to  them. 

Then  she  went  away  with  Mr.  Darling.  As  soon 
as  they  were  gone  a  tiny  star  called  out,  “  Now, 
Peter  !  ” 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 


1.  How  would  Nana  turn  on  the  bath  tap  ?  How  would 

she  dry  a  towel  ? 

2.  Draw  the  room  with  three  beds,  and  the  window  and 

the  chest  of  drawers.  Put  a  cross  on  the  drawer 
in  which  Peter’s  shadow  was  hidden. 

3.  Guess  which  of  the  three  did  not  like  to  be  bathed. 

4.  Look  at  your  shadow  in  the  sunlight.  Where  does 

it  fasten  on  to  your  body  ?  When  is  it  longest  ? 
When  is  it  shortest  ?  (Of  course,  it  is  only  in  a 
story  that  it  can  be  put  away  in  a  drawer.) 

5.  When  do  you  lose  your  shadow  ? 
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2.  HOW  THEY  LEARNT  TO  FLY 


Now  Peter  wanted  his  shadow  back.  So  he  sent 
Tinker  Bell  to  the  nursery  before  him.  She  was  a 
tiny  fat  fairy,  but  all  you  saw  of  her  was  a  light 
flashing  from  place  to  place. 

She  found  out  the  shadow,  and,  as  soon  as 
Peter  came  through  the  window,  she  told  him  it 
was  in  the  drawer.  He  got  it  out,  and  because  he 
could  not  fix  it  on  again,  even  with  soap,  he  began 
to  cry. 

His  sobs  woke  Wendy,  and  they  asked  each 
other  their  names.  Of  course  Peter  knew  where 
Wendy  lived,  but  she  did  not  know  where  he  lived, 
so  she  asked  him  the  way  to  his  home,  and  he  said, 

“  Second  to  the  right,  and  then  straight  on  till 
morning.” 

Then  Wendy  sewed  Peter’s  shadow  to  his  foot, 
and  he  did  not  cry  one  little  bit  while  she  was 
doing  it.  After  that  they  sat  on  the  bed  and  had  a 
lovely  talk  about  fairies,  for  Peter  knew  all  about 
them.  He  had  run  away  to  live  with  them  when 
he  heard  his  father  and  mother  talking  of  what  he 
would  have  to  be  when  he  grew  up. 

He  did  not  want  to  grow  up,  but  to  be  a  boy 
for  ever  and  ever,  and  do  nothing  but  play. 

He  lived  with  the  lost  boys  now.  They  were 
the  boys  who  had  fallen  out  of  their  perambulators 
when  they  were  out  with  their  nurses,  and  their 
home  was  in  the  Neverland. 
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But  they  would  all  like  a  girl  to  be  their  mother 
and  tell  them  stories.  Would  Wendy  come  to  the 
Neverland  and  be  their  mother  ?  She  said  that 
she  could  not  fly,  but  Peter  promised  to  teach  her. 
“  And  John  and  Michael  too  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  If  you  like,”  said  Peter.  So  they  woke  John 
and  Michael,  and  the  lesson  began.  The  way  to  do 
it,  said  Peter,  was  to  think  lovely  kind  thoughts, 
and  they  lifted  you  up  into  the  air. 

After  many  tries  they  found  they  could  fly. 
And  just  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darling  came  home, 
Peter  flew  out  into  the  night  with  the  three  children 
after  him. 

They  wore  their  night  clothes,  and  John  took 
the  top-hat  he  wore  on  prize  days  at  school. 

This  top-hat  will  come  into  the  story  again. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  Which  part  of  Tinker  Bell’s  name  tells  you  something 

about  her  voice  ? 

2.  Would  Peter  have  made  a  good  policeman,  to  tell 

people  how  to  find  their  way  ? 

3.  Think  a  lovely  thought  and  tell  about  it.  Of  course 

it  must  be  a  kind  one. 

4.  What  was  the  difference  between  Peter  and  an  aero¬ 

plane  when  it  came  to  flying  ? 

5.  Suppose  that  you  are  Peter  or  Wendy,  and  ask  some 

one  else  to  be  Wendy  or  Peter,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Then  have  a  talk  about  fairies. 

6.  Draw  John  in  his  pyjamas  and  top-hat. 
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3-  THE  FLIGHT  TO  THE  ISLAND 

Away  they  flew,  first  over  the  land  and  then  over 
the  sea.  Sometimes  Michael  was  sleepy  and  then 
down  he  fell  ;  but  Peter  always  saved  him,  and 
then  swanked  about  it,  and  this  did  not  please  John. 

After  a  long,  long  flight  Peter  said,  “  There 
it  is.”  They  had  reached  the  Neverland  ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  they  saw  many  things  on  the  island 
that  they  knew  about  from  their  books  and  Mrs. 
Darling’s  stories,  such  as  the  Redskin  camp  and 
Indians  on  the  war-path. 

There  were  pirates  too,  Peter  said,  and  their 
captain  was  James  Hook.  He  had  a  hook  instead 
of  a  right  hand  ;  and  Peter  meant  to  kill  him  when 
the  lost  boys  fought  the  pirates,  as  they  meant  to 
do  some  day. 

All  at  once  they  heard  a  loud  bang.  The 
pirates  had  fired  Long  Tom  at  them,  and  the  air 
shook.  Just  at  this  moment  Wendy  was  separated 
from  the  others  ;  and  that  was  the  doing  of  Tinker 
Bell,  who  hated  Wendy  as  hard  as  ever  she  could. 

The  lost  boys,  all  dressed  in  their  bearskins, 
were  looking  out  for  Peter  to  welcome  him.  The 
first  was  good  kind  Tootles.  Then  there  were 
Nibs  and  Slightly,  and  that  pickle  Curly,  and  last 
of  all  the  twins. 

The  pirates  were  looking  out  for  the  lost  boys, 
but  not  to  welcome  them.  There  was  Captain 
Hook,  smoking  two  cigars  at  once  ;  and  Cecco,  with 
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his  black  hair  and  gold  ear-rings ;  and  Bill  Jukes 
and  Gentleman  Starkey  ;  and  Smee,  who  was 
always  smiling,  and  several  others.  They  had 
swords  and  daggers  and  were  ready  for  anything. 

The  Redskins,  with  their  tomahawks  and  knives, 
were  looking  out  for  the  pirates.  They  were  led 
by  Great  Big  Little  Panther,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
trail  was  the  princess  Tiger  Lily.  We  shall  hear 
a  good  deal  more  of  Tiger  Lily  as  the  story  goes  on. 

D  The  Beasts  were  looking  out  for  the  Redskins. 
There  were  lions,  tigers,  bears,  and  many  others, 
all  with  their  tongues  hanging  out. 

Last  of  all  came  the  crocodile,  who  was  looking 
for —  You  shall  hear  later. 
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THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  When  was  John  vexed  with  Peter  ? 

2.  Make  a  drawing  (i)  of  a  Redskin  ;  (2)  of  a  pirate; 

(3)  of  a  crocodile. 

3.  Why  did  Tinker  Bell  hate  Wendy  so  much  ? 

4.  Make  a  drawing  of  Captain  Hook  smoking  two  cigars 

at  once. 

5.  A  tomahawk  is  an  axe  with  a  small  head.  Make  a 

drawing  of  one. 

6.  Would  it  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the  lost  boys  if 

the  Beasts  had  gobbled  up  the  Redskins  ? 


4.  THE  HOME  OF  THE  LOST  BOYS 

All  at  once  the  lost  boys  heard  the  pirates  sing¬ 
ing.  In  a  few  moments  they  were  all  in  the  home 
under  the  ground.  Each  boy  had  gone  down  the 
hole  in  his  own  hollow  tree,  and  the  pirates  looked 
all  through  the  wood  but  could  not  find  them. 

Captain  Hook  sat  down  on  a  mushroom  to  talk 
to  Smee.  He  told  him  about  the  crocodile  that 
was  always  looking  for  him  to  eat  him  up.  But  he 
said  it  had  swallowed  a  clock  which  went  tick ,  tick , 
inside  it  ;  so  he  a  Ways  knew  when  it  was  coming. 

All  at  once  he  sprang  up  saying  he  was  on  fire. 
He  had  sat  down  on  the  mushroom  which  the  lost 
boys  used  to  hide  their  chimney  ! 

So  at  last  Hook  had  found  the  home  of  the  lost 
boys,  and  he  made  a  plot  with  Smee.  But  they 
did  not  carry  it  out,  for  they  heard  a  tick ,  tick , 
behind  them  and  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could. 
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Wendy  fell  down  among  them. 

( From  a  drawing  by  Margaret  W.  Tarrant.) 
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Then  the  boys  came  out  again,  and  saw  high 
up  in  the  sky  something  which  seemed  to  be  a 
great  white  bird.  At  that  moment  Tinker  Bell 
came  to  them  and  cried  out,  “  Peter  says  you  are 
to  shoot  it.” 

So  Tootles  shot  an  arrow  from  his  bow,  and 
Wendy  fell  down  among  the  boys  with  the  arrow 
in  her  breast. 

The  boys  made  a  ring  round  her.  It  was 
Slightly  who  first  found  out  that  she  was  not  a 
bird  but  a  lady.  And  while  they  stood  there  feel¬ 
ing  very  sad  because  they  thought  Tootles  had 
killed  her,  they  heard  Peter’s  crow,  “  Cock-a- 
doodle-doo  !  ” 

He  soon  found  out  who  had  shot  Wendy,  and 
was  going  to  stab  Tootles  with  his  own  arrow  ; 
but  just  then  Wendy  moved,  so  they  knew  that  she 
was  not  dead. 

They  thought  they  would  carry  her  down  into 
the  house,  but  Peter  said  that  would  not  do.  So 
they  began  to  build  a  pretty  little  house  round  her, 
and  while  they  were  busy,  John  and  Michael  came 
up.  When  they  had  finished  the  house  they  used 
John’s  top-hat  as  a  chimney. 

Tootles  gave  the  sole  of  his  shoe  for  a  knocker, 
and  after  a  few  moments  Peter  gave  a  gentle  rat- 
tat.  Then  Wendy  came  out  quite  well  again  and 
said  she  would  be  the  mother  of  the  lost  boys. 

And  the  first  thing  she  did  was  to  put  them  all 
to  bed  in  the  home  underground. 
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The  home  underground  had  one  large  room 
with  huge  mushrooms  for  stools,  and  one  large 
bed,  in  which  all  the  boys  slept  but  Michael.  He 
was  Wendy’s  baby,  and  had  a  basket  to  himself. 

Wendy  was  a  good  mother.  She  sewed  on  the 
buttons,  cooked  the  food,  darned  the  socks,  and 
told  one  story  after  another  ;  and  when  she  did 
the  mending  she  was  very  careful  to  put  double 
pieces  on  their  knees. 

As  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darling,  she  felt  quite  sure 
they  would  keep  the  window  open  so  that  she, 
John,  and  Michael  could  fly  back  when  they 
wished. 

Of  course  they  were  not  always  in  the  home 
under  the  ground,  but  had  many  adventures  ;  and 
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besides,  Wendy  had  a  pet  wolf,  though  it  did  not 
come  into  the  home  under  the  ground. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  How  do  you  think  each  boy  got  into  his  hollow 

tree  ? 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  crocodile’s  clock. 

3.  Do  you  think  that  Tinker  Bell  spoke  the  truth  about 

shooting  Wendy  ? 

4.  Make  a  drawing  of  Wendy’s  little  house.  This  is 

how  she  wanted  it : — 

“  I  wish  I  had  a  pretty  house, 

The  littlest  ever  seen, 

With  funny  little  red  walls 
And  roof  of  mossy  green.” 

And  when  they  had  built  it,  she  said, 

“  Oh,  really,  next,  I  think  I’ll  have 
Gay  windows  all  about, 

With  roses  peeping  in,  you  know, 

And  babies  peeping  out.” 

5.  Try  to  make  a  drawing  of  the  home  underground 

(of  course  there  would  be  a  fire) ;  and  one  of 
Wendy’s  pet  wolf. 

6.  What  stories  would  Wendy  tell  to  the  lost  boys  ? 


5.  ADVENTURES  ON  THE  LAGOON 

They  spent  many  summer  days  on  the  mermaid’s 
lagoon  playing  in  the  water  and  on  the  rocks.  The 
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mermaids  played  at  ball  with  bubbles,  often 
hundreds  of  them  at  a  time  ;  and  that  was  a  very 
pretty  sight.  But  they  dived  and  swam  away 
when  the  children  came  after  meals  to  lie  in  the 
sun  on  the  rock. 

One  day  Peter  stood  up  on  the  rock  with  one 
hand  to  his  ear.  Then  he  cried  quickly,  “  Pirates  ! 
Dive  !  ”  and  in  a  moment  the  rock  was  deserted. 
A  boat  drew  near.  There  were  three  people  in 
it — Smee,  Starkey,  and  a  prisoner — Tiger  Lily  ! 

They  were  going  to  put  her  on  the  rock  and 
leave  her  there  to  die.  Then  Peter  had  a  great 
idea. 

He  spoke  from  the  water  in  the  voice  of  Hook. 
“  Let  her  go  !  ” 

“  It’s  the  captain’s  orders,”  said  Starkey,  who 
knew  the  voice.  So  they  cut  the  cords  round  the 
girl’s  hands  and  ankles,  and  she  dived  into  the 
water. 

Then  they  heard  Hook’s  own  voice,  “  Boat 
ahoy  !  ”  and  knew  that  he  was  swimming  out  to 
his  men.  Soon  he  was  in  the  boat,  and  sat  down 
looking  very  sad. 

“  The  game’s  up  !  ”  he  said.  “  The  boys  have 
found  a  mother.” 

It  was  Smee’s  turn  to  have  a  great  idea.  “  Let’s 
kidnap  her,  captain,”  he  said,  “  and  make  her  our 
mother.  We  need  a  mother  very  badly.” 

“We  will,”  said  Hook,  “  and  the  boys  shall 
walk  the  plank.  But  where  is  the  Redskin  ?  ” 
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“We  let  her  go,”  said  Smee.  “  It  was  your 
own  orders,  captain.” 

This  made  Hook  very  angry  ;  but  he  also  felt 
a  little  afraid,  as  if  things  were  happening  that  he 
did  not  understand. 

And  they  were  ;  for  soon  was  heard  the  voice 
of  Peter,  “  Are  you  ready,  boys  ?  ” 

“  Aye,  aye,”  was  the  answer,  and  the  fight 
began. 

Captain  Hook  met  Peter  on  the  rock,  but  he 
was  too  low  down  to  fight,  so  Peter  gave  him  a 
hand  to  help  him  up.  The  pirate  captain  bit  the 
hand,  and  Peter  was  so  much  taken  aback  that  he 
could  do  nothing  but  stare.  Twice  in  the  fight 
he  was  wounded  by  the  captain’s  hook. 

All  at  once  the  pirate  captain  heard  a  tick , 
tick ,  behind  him,  and  made  off  through  the  lagoon 
with  the  crocodile  after  him.  So  Peter  was 
saved — for  the  moment. 

The  next  thing  the  boys  saw  from  the  water 
was  Wendy  lying  beside  Peter  on  the  rock. 

“  The  water  is  rising,”  he  said  to  her,  “  and 
soon  the  rock  will  be  covered.  Can  you  fly  home 
without  me  ?  Hook  has  hurt  me.” 

Wendy  said  she  was  too  tired,  and  they  both 
felt  that  their  last  moments  had  come.  Then 
there  came  by  a  kite  that  Michael  had  made,  and 
which  had  broken  loose  ;  so  Peter  tied  Wendy 
to  its  tail,  and  she  was  soon  carried  out  of  his  sight. 

Peter  was  now  alone  on  the  rock,  but  he  stood 
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up  with  a  smile  on  his  face.  “To  die,”  he  said, 
“  will  be  an  awfully  big  adventure.” 

But  he  did  not  die,  for  the  Never  Bird  came  by 
on  her  nest,  which  floated  about  on  the  lagoon. 
She  sent  the  nest  against  the  rock  and  leapt  off 
her  eggs. 

Peter  saw  what  she  wanted  him  to  do,  and  got 
into  the  nest.  Then  he  lifted  up  the  eggs  and  put 
them  with  great  care  into  Starkey’s  hat,  which 
hung  upon  a  post  in  the  rock.  The  hat  floated, 
and  the  Never  Bird  settled  down  again  upon  the 

eggs- 

Peter  now  made  a  mast  of  the  post,  and  hung 
up  his  shirt  for  a  sail.  Then  he  and  the  Never 
Bird  went  off  in  different  ways,  both  cheering. 
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Peter  reached  home  safely  just  as  Wendy  was 
putting  the  boys  to  bed. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1 .  Try  to  draw  a  mermaid — a  girl  with  long  hair  and  the 

tail  of  a  fish. 

2.  How  did  pirates  make  people  “  walk  the  plank  ? 

3.  Why  could  Peter  only  stare  when  Captain  Hook  bit 

his  hand  ? 

4.  I  wonder  who  wound  up  the  crocodile’s  clock  ? 

5.  Draw  the  Never  Bird  sitting  on  Starkey’s  waterproof 

hat. 

6.  The  hat  had  a  broad  brim.  How  would  the  Never 

Bird  use  the  brim  when  she  had  hatched  her  eggs  ? 


6.  THE  NIGHT  OF  NIGHTS 

Peter  and  the  boys  had  been  good  to  Tiger  Lily  ; 
so  now  the  Redskins  were  on  their  side  and  kept 
a  closer  watch  on  the  pirates. 

One  night  Wendy  put  the  boys  to  bed  and 
began  to  tell  them  her  best  story,  the  story  that 
Peter  hated.  It  was  about  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Darling 
who  had  three  descendants  ;  and  the  descendants 
had  a  dog  nurse  called  Nana. 

One  night  the  three  descendants  flew  away  to 
the  Neverland  ;  but  they  knew  that  Mrs.  Darling 
would  always  leave  the  window  open  for  them. 

That  part  of  the  story  was  very  nice  even  for 
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Peter  ;  but  when  Wendy  went  on  to  say  how  the 
three  descendants  flew  back  to  their  mother,  Peter 
and  she  had  their  first  quarrel. 

It  ended  in  Peter  telling  the  Redskins  to  guide 
Wendy  through  the  wood  and  Tinker  Bell  to  take 
her  across  the  sea.  But  Wendy  felt  that  she  could 
not  leave  the  lost  boys  behind,  so  she  asked  Peter 
if  they  might  go  back  with  her. 

Yes,  they  might,  he  said,  for  he  did  not  care 
what  happened  now.  But  he  was  not  coming  with 
them,  oh  no  !  “  Are  you  ready,  Tinker  Bell  ?  ” 

he  called  out.  And  just  at  that  moment  the  pirates 
made  an  attack  upon  the  Redskins. 

They  took  them  by  surprise,  and  many  of  the 
brave  Redskins  bit  the  dust.  Only  Panther  got 
away,  with  Tiger  Lily  and  a  small  number  of  the 
tribe. 

Then  the  pirates  waited  at  the  hollow  tree- 
trunks  and,  as  the  boys  came  up,  they  were  caught 
and  gagged.  Wendy  came  last,  and  it  was  Hook 
who  led  her  on  his  arm  to  the  place  where  all  the 
others  were  being  tied  with  their  knees  close  to 
their  ears. 

They  were  all  bundled  into  Wendy’s  little 
house  and  carried  off  by  the  pirates.  But  Hook 
stayed  behind,  for  Peter  had  not  yet  been  caught. 

He  was  still  below,  gaily  playing  upon  his 
pipes  to  show  that  he  did  not  care  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  Wendy  and  the  others.  Then  he  laughed 
to  himself,  lay  down  on  the  bed,  and  fell  asleep. 
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He  was  not  coming  with  them,  oh  no  ! 

[From  a  drawing  by  Margaret  W.  Tarrant.) 
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And  while  he  slept  Hook  crept  down  the  largest 
tree  and  put  some  poison  into  the  medicine  which 
Peter  had  promised  Wendy  to  take  ! 

He  woke  up,  and  was  just  going  to  take  it  when 
he  heard  a  tiny  voice  like  a  bell.  You  know  whose 
voice  it  was. 

She  had  come  back  to  tell  him  that  Wendy  and 
the  boys  were  bound  and  on  the  pirate  ship. 
Were  they  indeed  ?  Then  Peter  would  drink  his 
medicine,  for  he  knew  that  would  please  Wendy  ; 
and  now  he  wanted  to  please  her  very  much. 

The  cup  was  at  his  lips  when  Tinker  Bell 
jumped  up  and  drank  every  drop  of  the  medicine. 
Then  she  went  to  her  little  room  and  lay  down  to 
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die.  She  had  done  her  best  to  save  Peter,  and 
did  not  care  what  came  next. 

Her  lovely  voice  got  lower  and  lower  ;  but 
at  the  last  Peter  could  just  hear  her  say  that  she 
would  get  well  again  if  children  said  that  they 
believed  in  fairies.  Then  Peter  called  out  to  all 
the  children  in  all  the  world, 

“  Don’t  let  Tink  die  !  If  you  believe  in  fairies, 
clap  your  hands.” 

Many  millions  clapped,  though  some  did  not  ; 
but  there  were  enough  to  make  Tink  get  well  again  ; 
and  now  the  next  thing  was — How  to  save  Wendy  ? 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  Are  you  a  descendant?  If  so,  from  whom  have 

you  descended  ? 

2.  Wendy’s  word  “  descendants  ”  was  only  a  grand  name 

for - ? 

3.  Why  did  Peter  hate  the  ending  of  Wendy’s  best 

story  ? 

4.  Did  some  of  the  Redskins  really  bite  the  dust  ?  If 

not,  what  did  they  do  ? 

5.  Why  did  Peter  wish  to  please  Wendy  after  she  had 

made  up  her  mind  to  go  away  ? 

6.  Would  you  have  clapped  when  Peter  called  out  just 

as  Tink  was  going  to  die  ? 

7.  HOOK  OR  PETER  THIS  TIME  ! 

Peter  came  above  ground  to  find  that  it  had  been 
snowing,  so  that  he  could  not  track  the  pirates  by 
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their  big  footmarks.  But  he  had  many  other 
scouting  ideas,  and  was  soon  near  the  Jolly  Roger , 
as  the  pirate  ship  was  called. 

At  that  moment  the  boys  were  standing  in  a 
line  on  the  deck  before  Hook,  and  he  was  saying, 
“  Six  of  you  walk  the  plank  to-night,  but  two  of 
you  may  be  my  cabin  boys  if  you  choose,  and  save 
your  lives.  Which  is  it  to  be  ?  ” 

They  thought  about  this  and  talked  it  over  ; 
but  when  Hook  said  that  those  who  joined  him 
would  have  to  say,  “  Down  with  the  King  !  ”  they 
all  said  they  would  rather  walk  the  plank. 

So  Wendy  v/as  brought  up  to  see  them  do  it. 
They  tied  her  to  the  mast  and  all  was  ready, 
when — 

The  tick ,  tick ,  of  the  crocodile  was  heard  ! 

“  Hide  me  !  ”  said  Hook  in  a  hoarse  voice,  and 
his  men  stood  round  him. 

And,  lo  and  behold,  it  was  not  the  crocodile 
but  Peter  ! 

He  slipped  into  the  cabin,  and  Hook  thought 
the  crocodile  was  gone.  So  he  gave  orders  to 
fetch  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  to  whip  the  boys  before 
they  walked  the  plank. 

Now  the  cat-o’-nine-tails  was  in  the  cabin  ; 
but  the  first  pirate  who  went  to  fetch  it  never  came 
out  again,  nor  the  second  one.  Starkey  was  sent 
next,  but  was  too  much  afraid  to  go,  and  jumped 
over  the  side  of  the  ship — splash  ! 

So  Hook  went  himself  with  a  lantern,  but  he 
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soon  came  out  again.  Something  had  blown  out 
the  light  !  They  did  not  know  what  to  think. 

So  the  pirates  drove  the  boys  into  the  cabin, 
and  of  course  they  pretended  they  did  not  want 
to  go.  Then  the  pirates  went  up  to  Wendy  to 
throw  her  overboard  ;  but  just  at  that  moment 
Peter’s  voice  was  heard  from  the  cabin  door, 
“  Down,  boys,  and  at  them  !  ” 

So  the  last  fight  began.  Peter  picked  out  Hook, 
and  fought  him  till  he  drove  him  to  the  side  of  the 
ship.  Then  he  kicked  him  overboard,  and  the 
crocodile  had  him  at  last. 

Fifteen  pirates  came  to  their  end  that  night. 
Starkey  swam  ashore,  but  the  Redskins  got  him 
and  made  him  a  nurse  to  their  babies  ;  and  Smee 
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was  saved  and  went  about  wearing  spectacles,  say¬ 
ing  that  Hook  had  always  been  afraid  of  him. 

Of  course,  they  all  came  home,  even  Peter,  and 
the  boys  were  sent  to  school.  Peter  would  not  go 
to  school  because  he  did  not  want  to  learn.  He 
went  off  again  to  the  Neverland,  and  played  all  the 
time  as  before  ;  and  he  is  still  playing,  and  never 
grows  older,  which  is  very  queer,  but  very  jolly. 

But  he  got  Mrs.  Darling  to  promise  that 
Wendy  should  come  to  him  for  a  week  every  year 
to  do  his  spring  cleaning. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1 .  How  do  you  think  Peter  scouted  the  Jolly  Roger  ? 

2.  Why  did  the  pirates  tie  Wendy  to  the  mast  when  they 

were  going  to  make  the  boys  walk  the  plank  ? 

3.  Say  “  Hide  me  !  ”  in  a  hoarse  voice. 

4.  How  could  Peter  slip  into  the  cabin  without  Hook 

seeing  him  ? 

5.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  cat-o ’-nine-tails,  and  one  of  the 

lantern. 

6.  Why  did  Peter  pick  out  Hook  in  the  last  fight  ? 

7.  Were  you  sorry  for  Hook  when  the  crocodile  got 

him  ? 

8.  What  do  you  think  Wendy  would  do  when  she  went 

to  help  Peter  with  his  spring  cleaning  ? 

9.  Why  were  there  no  lost  girls  in  the  home  under¬ 

ground  ? 

10.  Whom  would  Peter  miss  when  he  got  back  to  the 
home  underground  ? 
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HOW  beautiful  is  the  rain  ! 

After  the  dust  and  the  heat, 

In  the  broad  and  fiery  street, 

In  the  narrow  lane, 

How  beautiful  is  the  rain  ! 

How  it  clatters  along  the  roofs, 

Like  the  tramp  of  hoofs  ! 

How  it  gushes  and  struggles  out 
From  the  throat  of  the  overflowing  spout  ! 
Across  the  window-pane 
It  pours  and  pours  ; 

And  swift  and  wide, 

With  a  muddy  tide, 

Like  a  river  down  the  gutter  roars 
The  rain,  the  welcome  rain  ! 

H.  W.  Longfellow. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  In  what  season  is  the  rain  most  welcome  ?  What 

word  in  the  first  part  of  this  poem  tells  you  this 
season  ? 

2.  Read  the  second  part  of  the  poem  carefully.  What 

sound  do  the  words  seem  to  make  ? 

3.  How  many  things  does  this  poem  tell  us  about  the 

rain  ? 
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Sf  Si  H  I  WISH  IT  WOULD  RAIN  18!  18!  B 

1WISH  it  would  rain,  oh  !  I  wish  it  would  rain  ; 

But  there  isn’t  a  cloud  in  the  sky, 

And  the  dust  is  a-blowing  down  Buttercup  Lane, 

And  everywhere ’s  perfectly  dry. 

I  wish  it  would  rain,  oh  !  I  do  and  I  do, 

’Cos  I’ve  soon  got  to  go  out  to  tea  ; 

And  I’ve  got  an  umbrella  all  shiny  and  new, 

And  I  do  want  to  use  it,  you  see. 

Enid  Blyton  :  Silver  and  Gold. 
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S3  S3  THE  KING  OF  THE  ANIMALS  £3  8 


Hpf  In  days  of  old,  before  a  gun  had  been  seen 
M  or  heard  in  the  jungle,  the  Elephant  was  the 
King  of  all  the  animals. 

He  was  so  big,  and  strong,  and  wise,  and  kind, 
that  the  other  animals  bowed  down  to  him,  and 
‘  were  pleased  to  obey  him  as  their  king. 

Of  course,  he  had  a  throne,  which  was  made 
of  stout  wood  ;  and  a  crown,  made  of  leaves  ; 
and  he  looked  very  grave  and  wise,  when  he  sat 
upon  his  throne,  to  tell  the  other  animals  what 
they  had  to  do. 

He  made  the  Lion  the  chief  of  the  animals  of 
the  forest ;  the  Eagle  the  chief  of  the  birds ;  and 
the  Alligator  the  chief  of  all  that  lived  in  the  rivers. 

Then  came  Man  with  a  gun  ;  and  after  that, 
the  animals  were  very  unhappy.  They  were  so 
full  of  fear  that  they  forgot  the  wise  rules  of  their 
King.  They  began  to  fight  among  themselves, 
and  some  began  to  say,  “We  must  have  a  new 
King  to  set  things  right  again.” 

HSo  the  animals  held  a  meeting  to  choose  a 
King.  The  Leopard  spoke  first,  because  he 
is  so  clever.  “  Who  shall  be  King  ?  ”  he  said. 

“  The  Lion,  the  noble  Lion,”  said  the  Wolf. 
“No,  no,”  said  the  Leopard,  “  in  what  way  is 
the  Lion  better  than  myself  ?  ” 

“  The  swift  Deer,”  said  the  Fox. 
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“  Ha  !  ha  !  55  laughed  the  Hyena,  in  great 
scorn.  “  Let  it  be  the  Eagle,  who  can  see  so  far 
and  fly  so  high.” 

“  No,”  said  the  Squirrel,  “  we  must  have  a 
King  who  lives  amongst  us.” 

“  Why  not,”  said  the  tall  Giraffe,  very  gravely, 
“why  not  make  the  quick  little  Squirrel  our  King?  ” 

The  idea  was  so  funny  that  all  the  animals 
laughed.  Then  they  felt  happy,  and  all  shouted, 
“  The  quick  little  Squirrel  shall  be  our  King.” 

The  Lion  gave  a  great  roar  for  silence.  Then 
he  said,  “  Squirrel,  we  will  make  you  our  King 
to-morrow.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  the  Squirrel,  in  a  great  hurry, 
“  it  shall  be  to-day.” 

“  But,”  said  the  Lion,  “  we  must  have  time  to 
get  the  feast  ready,  as  well  as  the  throne,  and  the 
crown,  and  the  footstool.” 

“  No,  no,”  said  the  Squirrel,  again  in  a  great 
hurry,  “  it  must  be  to-day.” 

“  Squirrel,”  said  the  Lion,  in  a  stern  tone, 
“  you  cannot  be  our  King.  You  are  in  too  great 
a  hurry.  You  would  not  rule  us  well.” 

Then  the  meeting  broke  up,  but  they  all  said, 
“We  must  meet  again  to  choose  a  King.” 


At  the  next  meeting,  all  the  things  that  a 
King  should  have  were  ready.  There  was  a 
crown,  a  throne,  a  staff,  a  robe,  a  ring,  a  footstool, 
a  carpet,  and  a  table  for  a  feast. 
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The  Lion  spoke  first.  We  must  have  a  new 
King,”  he  said. 

Then  all  the  animals  shouted,  “  A  new  King  ! 
A  new  King  !  ” 

“  Who  shall  he  be  ?  ”  asked  the  Tiger. 

“  Why  not,”  hissed  the  Snake,  “  choose  the 
Alligator  ?  ” 

“  No,  no,”  said  the  Turtle. 

“  Then  the  great  Bear,”  said  the  Wolf. 

“  No,  no,”  snarled  the  Jackal. 

So  they  went  on  for  a  long  time.  At  last  the 
Lion  said,  “  Let  us  choose  the  Dog.” 

A  great  shout  arose,  “  The  Dog,  the  clever 
Dog,  shall  be  our  King.” 

Then  they  made  the  Dog  sit  on  the  throne. 
They  put  the  crown  on  his  head,  the  staff  in  his 
fore-paw,  the  ring  on  his  nose,  and  made  him 
rest  his  hind-paws  on  the  footstool,  which  stood 
on  the  carpet. 

The  table  was  now  made  ready  for  the  feast. 
Just  as  the  animals  were  about  to  sit  down,  the 
new  King  saw  a  fine  pie  near  one  end  of  the  table. 

He  forgot  all  about  being  a  King.  He  threw 
off  his  robe,  and  crown,  and  ring,  and  sprang 
upon  the  table.  Then  he  snatched  up  the  pie 
and  ran  off  with  it  into  the  jungle. 

“  Who  shall  be  our  King  ?  ”  cried  the  Parrot. 

“  Not  the  greedy  Dog.  Not  the  greedy  Dog. 
No,  no,”  said  the  animals  all  at  once.  And  they 
are  still  looking  for  a  King  to  rule  over  them. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 


1.  Write  down  the  names  of  the  animals  in  this  story  that 

you  have  seen  in  a  show,  or  the  Zoo,  or  in  pictures. 

2.  Write  down  the  names  of  those  you  have  never  seen 

anywhere. 

3.  Draw  as  many  of  the  animals  as  you  can. 

4.  Which  of  these  creatures  has  the  prettiest  colours  ? 

Which  is  the  swiftest  ? 

5.  Which  of  the  animals  would  you  have  chosen  as  King, 

and  why  ? 

6.  The  story  speaks  of  the  “  noble  ”  Lion.  What  word 

would  you  use  to  tell  something  about  the  Ele¬ 
phant,  the  Tiger,  the  Leopard,  the  Parrot,  the 
Deer,  the  Wolf,  the  Alligator,  the  Giraffe  ? 

7.  Make  a  coloured  drawing  of  a  Squirrel. 

8.  What  do  you  think  a  good  Animal  King  would  be 

like  ?  What  would  his  duties  be  ? 

9.  What  is  a  forest  ?  Is  it  the  same  as  a  jungle  ? 

10.  What  funny  picture  might  be  drawn  to  go  with  this 

story  ? 

11.  Who  is  this  ?  What  letter  is  he  like  ? 
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HE' HE  night  was  creeping  on  the  ground  ; 

1  She  crept  and  did  not  make  a  sound 
Until  she  reached  the  tree,  and  then 
She  covered  it,  and  stole  again 
Along  the  grass  beside  the  wall. 

I  heard  the  rustle  of  her  shawl 
As  she  threw  blackness  everywhere 
Upon  the  sky  and  ground  and  air, 

And  in  the  room  where  I  was  hid  : 

But  no  matter  what  she  did 
To  everything  that  was  without 
She  could  not  put  my  candle  out. 

So  I  stared  at  the  night,  and  she 
Stared  back  solemnly  at  me. 

James  Stephens  : 

The  Adventures  of  Seumas  Beg. 

(By  permission  of  the  Aui/tor.) 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  Have  you  ever  watched  the  darkness  creeping  along 

the  ground  toward  you  ?  Draw  a  tree  on  a  piece 
of  paper  on  your  desk,  and  then  make  a  shadow 
fall  on  it  from  your  hand  or  a  book.  You  can 
make  the  shadow  creep.  Does  it  make  any  noise  ? 

2.  What  very  often  “  rustles  ”  in  the  early  evening  ? 

3.  The  child  was  very  glad  that  the  darkness  could  not 

put  out  the  candle.  Why  ? 
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&!  SS  18s  BRUNO’S  REVENGE  gg  gg  gg 

THE  FIRST  PART — ABOUT  SYLVIE 

A  very  hot  Tuesday  afternoon  about  half -past  three. 
A  Human  Man  walks  slowly  along  the  side  of  a  lake  in 
a  shady  Wood,  and  suddenly  sees  a  large  beetle  lying 
struggling  on  its  back.  He  goes  down  on  one  knee  and 
picks  up  a  little  stick  to  turn  the  beetle  over,  when  all  at  once 
the  birds  stop  singing  and  the  crickets  chirping.  He  knows 
this  means  that  fairies  are  near,  and  looking  around  he 
sees  a  tiny  girl,  dressed  in  green  and  only  a  few  inches  high , 
among  the  grass.  She  kneels  down,  and  puts  her  arms 
round  the  beetle  to  roll  it  over.  He  learns  her  name  later , 
and  here  it  is  : — 

Sylvie.  There,  there,  don’t  cry  !  You’re  not  killed 
yet.  IIow  did  you  come  to  tumble  over  ?  Walking  with 
your  chin  in  the  air,  I  suppose.  You  should  look. 
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Beetle.  I  did  look. 

Sylvie.  But  I  know  you  didn’t.  Now  how  many 
legs  have  you  broken  ?  ( Counting  them.)  Not  one. 

Only  sprained  a  little.  Now,  go  down  to  the  frog  that 
lives  behind  that  buttercup  and  ask  him  to  rub  some 
salve  in.  He  has  rather  cold  hands,  but  you  mustn’t 
mind  that.  Off  you  go.  Be  a  good  beetle  and  don’t  hold 
your  chin  in  the  air  any  more. 

The  beetle  hums ,  whizzes ,  and  lumbers  about ,  making 
ready  to  fly  away.  It  flies  right  into  the  Man's  face ,  and 
when  he  opens  his  eyes  again  he  hears  the  crickets  chirping 
and  knows  that  the  fairy  girl  has  gone. 


THE  SECOND  PART — ABOUT  BRUNO 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  same  Wood ,  a  few  minutes 
later .  The  Man  stops  before  a  plant  with  rounded  leaves 
in  which  are  many  small  holes  made  by  the  leaf-cutter  bee. 
He  stoops  to  look  closely  at  the  leaves ,  and  finds  that  the 
holes  take  the  form  of  the  letters  B-R—U-N-O.  The 
birds  stop  singing  and  the  crickets  stop  chirping ,  so  he  feels 
sure  that  Bruno  is  a  fairy  and  that  he  will  soon  see  him. 
He  moves  aside ,  and  a  jolly  little  boy  comes  up ,  with  rosy 
cheeks ,  large  dark  eyes,  and  brown  hair. 

Man  (softly).  What’s  your  name,  little  fellow  ? 

Bruno  (without  looking  up).  What’s  yours  ? 

Man.  Lewis  Carroll. 

Bruno.  Duke  of  Anything  ? 

Man.  Not  Duke  at  all,  I’m  afraid. 

Bruno.  You  are  big  enough  to  be  two  Dukes.  I 
suppose  you’re  Sir  Something  then  ? 

Man.  No,  I  haven’t  got  any  title. 

Bruno  goes  on  digging,  and  tears  the  flowers  to  pieces 
as  soon  as  he  gets  them  out  of  the  ground. 
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Man.  Please  tell  me  what  your  name  is. 

Bruno.  B’uno.  Why  didn’t  you  say  please  before  ? 
( Goes  on  tearing  flowers  to  pieces .) 

Man.  What  are  you  doing  there  ? 

#  Bruno.  Spoiling  Sylvie’s  garden.  The  nasty  cross 
thing — said  I  must  finish  my  lessons  before  I  went  to 
play.  I’ll  vex  her  finely,  though. 

Man.  Oh,  Bruno,  you  shouldn’t  do  that!  Do  you 
know  that’s  revenge,  and  revenge  is  a  wicked,  cruel, 
dangerous  thing. 

Bruno.  River-edge  ?  What  a  funny  word  !  I  suppose 
it’s  cruel  and  dangerous  because  if  you  went  too  far  you’d 
tumble  in  and  get  drowned  ? 

Man.  No,  not  river-edge,  re-venge. 

Bruno  ( opening  his  eyes  very  wide).  Oh  ! 

Man.  Come,  try  to  say  it.  Re-venge.  Re-venge. 

Bruno.  I  can’t.  My  mouth  isn’t  the  right  shape  for 
that  word. 

Man.  Well,  never  mind,  little  man.  Shall  I  help  you 
in  your  digging  ? 

Bruno.  Yes,  please.  Only,  I  wish  I  could  think  of 
something  to  vex  her  more  than  this. 

Man.  Now,  listen  to  me,  Bruno,  and  I’ll  teach  you 
quite  a  splendid  kind  of  revenge. 

Bruno.  Something  that’ll  vex  her  finely  ? 

Man.  Something  that’ll  vex  her  finely. 


THE  THIRD  PART — A  SPLENDID  REVENGE 

Bruno  stands  with  gleaming  eyes,  resting  on  his  spade. 
The  Man  lies  down  to  talk  to  him. 

Man.  First,  we’ll  dig  up  all  the  weeds  in  her  garden. 
Bruno  (knitting  his  brows).  But  that  won’t  vex  her. 
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Man.  After  that  we’ll  water  this  dry  and  dusty  bed. 
Then  the  walks  want  sweeping  a  bit,  and  you  might  cut 
down  that  tall  nettle.  It’s  too  close  to  the  garden. 

Bruno.  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  All  that  won’t 
vex  her  in  the  least. 

Man.  Won’t  it  ?  Then  after  that,  suppose  we  put 
in  some  of  these  pretty  pebbles — to  mark  off  the  beds 
from  each  other. 

Bruno’s  eyes  begin  to  shine ,  and  he  has  a  new  kind  of 
voice  when  he  speaks  again. 

Bruno.  Very  well,  let’s  put  them  in  rows — all  the  red 
together  and  all  the  blue  together. 

Man.  That  will  be  grand,  and  then — what  kind  of 
flowers  does  Sylvie  like  in  her  garden  ? 

Bruno  (thinking  a  little ,  with  his  thumb  in  his  mouth). 
Violets. 

Man.  There’s  a  beautiful  bed  of  violets  down  by 
the  lake. 

Bruno  (giving  a  little  skip).  Oh,  let’s  fetch  them ! 

Man.  Not  yet,  Bruno.  Let  us  think. 

Bruno.  Yes,  let’s  think.  (Sits  down  on  a  dead  mouse.) 

Man.  Why  do  you  keep  that  dead  mouse  ?  You 
should  bury  it  or  throw  it  into  the  lake. 

Bruno.  Why,  it’s  to  measure  with.  We  make  each 
bed  three  mouses  and  a  half  long  and  two  mouses  wide. 


THE  FOURTH  PART — WORKING  AND  TALKING 
The  same  as  before. 

Man.  The  best  way  will  be  for  you  to  weed  the  beds 
while  I  sort  out  these  pebbles. 
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Bruno.  That’s  it.  And  I’ll  tell  you  about  the  cater¬ 
pillars  while  we  work. 

Man.  Yes,  do. 

Bruno.  Yesterday  I  saw  two  little  caterpillars — green 
with  yellow  eyes — but  they  didn’t  see  me.  One  of  them 
had  a  moth’s  wing.  Perhaps  he  meant  to  make  a  cloak 
for  the  winter. 

Man.  Perhaps. 

Bruno.  Well,  and  so  he  didn’t  want  the  other  cater¬ 
pillar  to  see  the  moth’s  wing,  you  know,  so  what  must  he 
do  but  try  to  carry  it  with  all  his  left  legs,  and  he  tried 
to  walk  on  the  other  set.  Of  course  he  toppled  over. 

Man.  Toppled  over  ? 

Bruno.  Yes,  of  course.  But  don’t  laugh  at  me.  It 
was  a  serious  thing. 

Man.  I  didn’t  mean  to  laugh,  Bruno. 

Bruno.  Don’t  tell  me.  I  see  a  little  twinkle  in  one 
of  your  eyes — -just  like  the  moon. 

Man.  Am  I  like  the  moon  ? 
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Bruno.  Yes,  your  face  is  larger  than  the  moon,  only 
it  is  much  cleaner. 

Man.  Well,  you  see,  Bruno,  I  wash  my  face,  and  the 
moon  doesn’t. 

Bruno.  Oh,  but  she  does !  She  gets  dirtier  and 
dirtier  every  night  until  she  is  black  right  across.  Then 
she  washes  her  face,  only  she  begins  at  the  other  edge. 

Man.  Now  let  us  get  on.  No  more  talking  till  this 
bed’s  finished. 

Bruno  ( working  hard  at  the  weeding ).  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I’ll  do.  I’ll  get  you  an  invitation  to  the  King’s 
dinner-party.  I  know  one  of  the  head  waiters. 

Man  {laughing).  Do  the  waiters  invite  the  guests  ? 

Bruno.  Oh,  not  to  sit  down.  To  wait,  you  know — 
to  hand  about  the  plates  and  things. 

Man.  But  that’s  not  so  nice  as  sitting  at  the  table. 

Bruno.  Well,  if  you’re  not  Sir  Anything  you  cannot 
expect  to  sit  at  the  table,  you  know. 

Man.  Have  you  been  there,  Bruno  ? 

Bruno.  Yes,  I  was  there  last  year.  I  gave  the  Duke 
of  Dandelion  a  glass  of  cider.  ( Takes  hold  of  a  snail.) 
But,  come  here,  quick,  catch  hold  of  his  other  horn. 

Man.  Let  me  put  that  snail  out  of  your  reach, 
Bruno.  {Does  so.)  What’s  the  use  of  it  when  you’ve 
got  it  ? 

Bruno.  What’s  the  use  of  a  fox  when  you’ve  got  it  ? 
Big  things  hunt  foxes. 

Man.  I’m  tired. 

Bruno.  Rest,  then.  I  can  go  on  without  you. 

THE  FIFTH  PART — SYLVIE  COMES 

The  same  as  before.  The  work  of  revenge  is  done. 
Bruno  is  standing  near  a  clump  of  blue-bells  and  runs  his 
hand  among  them ,  and  as  they  tinkle  sweetly  he  sings : — 
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“  Rise,  oh  rise  !  The  daylight  dies  : 

The  owls  are  hooting,  ting,  ting,  ting  ! 

Wake,  oh  wake  !  Beside  the  lake 
The  elves  are  fluting,  ting,  ting,  ting  ! 
Welcoming  our  fairy  king, 

We  sing,  sing,  sing.” 

His  name’s  Oberon  and  he  lives  over  the  lake — there — 
and  now  and  then  he  comes  in  a  little  boat,  and  then  we 
go  and  meet  him  and  we  sing  this  song : — 

“  Hear,  oh  hear  !  From  far  and  near 
A  music  stealing,  ting,  ting,  ting  ! 

Fairy  bells  adown  the  aells 

Are  merrily  pealing,  ting,  ting,  ting  ! 
Welcoming  our  fairy  king 
We  ring,  ring,  ring. 
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Bruno  Working  and  Talking. 

(From  a  drawing  by  Rosa  C.  Petlierick.) 
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See,  oh  see  !  On  every  tree 

What  lamps  are  shining,  ting,  ting,  ting  I 
They  are  eyes  of  fiery  flies 

To  light  our  dining,  ting,  ting,  ting  ! 
Welcoming  our  fairy  king 
They  swing,  swing,  swing. 


Haste,  oh  haste  !  to  take  and  taste 
The  dainties  waiting,  ting,  ting,  ting  ! 
Honey-dew  is  stored - ” 


Man.  Hush,  Bruno,  she’s  coming.  (Sylvie  comes  in 
sight.) 

Bruno  (rushing  through  the  long  grass).  Look  the  other 
way  !  Look  the  other  way  ! 

Sylvie.  Which  way  ? 

Bruno  (turning  her  round  with  her  face  towards  the 
wood).  That  way.  Now  walk  backwards.  You  shan’t 
trip. 

The  Man  signs  to  Bruno  to  lead  her  to  a  little  hill  about 
the  height  of  a  potato  so  that  she  may  see  the  whole  of  the 
garden  at  once.  When  they  mount  it ,  he  draws  back  into 
the  shade  so  that  Sylvie  cannot  see  him. 


THE  SIXTH  PART — THE  REVENGE 

The  same. 

Bruno.  Now  you  may  look. 

He  claps  his  liands.  Sylvie  stands  still  without  speak¬ 
ing ,  then  jumps  off  the  mound  and  walks  up  and  down  the 
garden.  Bruno  follows  her  without  speaking.  Sylvie  stops 
and  draws  a  long  breath  while  Bruno  looks  at  her. 
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Sylvie.  It’s  the  loveliest  thing  I  ever  saw  in  all  my 
life  before.  Did  you  really  do  it  all  by  yourself,  Bruno  ? 

Bruno  (merrily).  I  was  helped  a  bit.  We’ve  been 
working  all  the  afternoon.  I  thought  you’d  like — 
(His  lip  begins  to  quiver ,  and  he  runs  up  to  Sylvie ,  throws 
his  arms  round  her  neck ,  and  hides  his  face  on  her  shoulder.) 

Sylvie  (trying  to  lift  his  head  to  kiss  him).  Why, 
what’s  the  matter,  darling  ? 

Bruno.  I  tried — to — spoil  your  garden — first — but — 
I’ll  never — never — (he  stops  for  a  while).  I  liked — put¬ 
ting  in  the  flowers — for  you ,  Sylvie.  I  never  was  so 
happy  before. 

Sylvie  (crying  too).  I  never  was  so  happy  before. 

Bruno  (drying  his  tears).  Do  you  know  that  was  my 
river-edge,  Sylvie  ? 

Sylvie  (drying  her  eyes  too).  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Bruno.  I  mean  re-venge.  Now  you  understand. 

Sylvie.  I  don’t,  but  I’ll  just  kiss  you  on  each  cheek, 
and  I  think  that  will  do  just  as  well. 

They  wander  off  with  arms  round  each  other.  All  at 
once  Sylvie  stops. 

Sylvie.  I’ve  forgotten  that  hard  word.  Say  it  again, 
Bruno  darling. 

Bruno .  No,  dear,  I  can’t.  I’ve  quite  forgotten  it 
too. 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  Why  <Io  you  think  the  birds  stopped  singing  and  the 

crickets  stopped  chirping  when  the  fairies  came  ? 

2.  Make  a  drawing  of  a  cricket. 

3.  What  other  creatures  are  spoken  of  in  this  story  ? 

Which  of  them  have  you  seen  ? 

4.  Could  the  Man  be  shown  in  the  pictures  on  pages  133 
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“  Say  it  again,  Bruno  darling.” 

( From  a  drawing  by  Rasa  C.  Petherick.) 
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and  136?  If  not,  how  much  of  him  could  be 
shown  ? 

5.  Draw  the  frog  behind  the  buttercup  with  a  box  of 

salve  beside  him. 

6.  How  does  the  leaf-cutter  bee  get  its  name  ? 

7.  What  lesson  of  manners  did  Bruno  teach  the  Man  ? 

8.  What  name  did  the  Man  give  ?  Write  it  down  three 

times.  Do  you  know  anything  about  him  ? 

9.  How  do  you  revenge  yourself  upon  any  one  ?  Have 

you  ever  done  so  ? 

10.  Had  Bruno  really  an  unkind  heart  ?  Why  do  you 

think  so  ? 

11.  Try  to  make  a  coloured  drawing  of  Sylvie’s  garden. 

12.  What  did  Bruno  mean  about  the  moon  getting 

dirty  ? 

13.  Who  was  Bruno’s  king,  and  who  was  his  queen  ? 

14.  What  flowers  made  the  music  to  Bruno’s  fairy  song  ? 

15.  Try  to  draw  Sylvie  standing  on  the  little  hill. 

16.  I  wonder  why  Sylvie  cried  when  she  “  never  was  so 

happy  before.” 

17.  Revenge  is  one  of  the  words  people  can  do  -without. 

Can  you  think  of  any  others  ? 

18.  Ask  your  teacher  to  play  this  music  on  the  piano. 

Bias  it  anything  to  do  with  this  story  ? 


m  m  m  “-music  in  the  air” 


One  of  the  most  wonderful  and  fairy-like 
things  in  this  wonderful  world  of  ours  is  a 
wireless  message.  It  is  a  very  friendly  and  helpful 
thing,  too,  as  many  people  have  found,  both  on 
land  and  sea. 

We  owe  “  wireless  ”  to  a  very  clever  man, 
named  Marconi,  who  was  born  in  Italy.  A  story 
is  told  of  his  boyhood  which  you  may  be  interested 
to  read. 

Like  many  other  boys,  and  some  girls,  he  did 
not  like  his  music  lessons,  though  he  had  a  very 
good  music  master  and  every  chance  to  do  well. 
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One  day  he  came  before  the  master  with  very 
grimy  hands,  in  which  he  held  two  small 
boxes  about  a  foot  square,  as  well  as  a  pistol. 
“  See,”  said  the  boy  eagerly,  holding  out  his 
treasures,  “  take  one  of  these  boxes  to  the  top  of 
the  hill  over  there,  and  I  will  take  the  other  to 
the  roof  of  your  house.” 

The  music  master  stared  at  the  excited  boy, 
and  then  looked  at  the  boxes  as  if  he  were  afraid 
that  they  might  explode  at  any  moment. 

The  boy  made  a  gesture  of  impatience.  “  See,” 
he  said  once  more,  with  brightly  shining  eyes, 
“  take  the  pistol  also,  and  when  you  hear  a  clicking 
in  your  box,  fire  one  shot.  Do  not  forget  to  open 

the  box  when  you  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill.” 
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HThe  music  master  did  not  care  to  disappoint 
the  eager  boy.  So  he  trudged  off  at  once 
to  the  top  of  the  hill,  sat  down,  and  opened  the 
magic  box.  By-and-by  he  heard  a  click,  and  then 
a  number  of  similar  clicks  in  rapid  succession. 
At  once  he  fired  off  the  pistol,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
his  excited  pupil  came  running  up  to  him,  hatless 
and  coatless. 

“  You  heard  ?  You  heard  ?  ”  he  asked  in 
great  excitement. 

“  I  did,”  replied  the  music  master,  smiling  at 
the  boy’s  eagerness. 

“  Then  that  was  a  wireless  message,”  said 
Marconi  ;  “  the  first  one  ever  sent.” 

“  And  what  was  the  message  ?  ”  asked  the 
master. 

With  a  bright  smile  on  his  face  the  boy  replied, 
“  There  is  music  in  the  air.” 


THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO 

1.  Make  a  “  gesture  of  impatience.”  What  is  it  made  of  ? 

2.  Strike  a  number  of  blows  on  your  desk  with  a  ruler 

“  in  rapid  succession.” 

3.  Read  this  lesson  again,  taking  the  part  of  the  boy, 

with  some  one  else  acting  as  the  music  master. 

4.  Learn  the  following  lines  : 

The  night  is  calm  and  cloudless, 

And  still  as  still  can  be, 

And  the  stars  come  forth  to  listen 
To  the  music  of  the  sea. 
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THE  GREAT  BIG  LION  AND  THE  LITTLE 
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Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  great 
Lion,  and  he  lived  in  a  great  big  jungle.  He 
did  just  what  he  liked,  and  there  was  no  animal 
that  could  stand  up  to  him. 

The  great  big  Lion  was  King  of  the  great  big 
jungle.  When  he  wanted  anything  to  eat  he  came 
to  the  mouth  of  his  cave  and  gave  a  great  big  roar. 
Then  the  other  animals  ran  this  way  and  that,  and 
bumped  against  each  other.  So  it  was  easy  for 
King  Lion  to  pick  out  what  he  wanted. 

He  did  this  so  often  that  at  last  there  were  no 
more  animals  left  but  little  Father  Jackal  and  little 
Mother  Jackal.  They  had  so  often  run  out  of  the 
way  that  they  were  quite  thin,  and  very  very  tired. 
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One  day  King  Lion  came  out  again  and  gave 
another  great  big  roar. 

“  Oh  dear  me,”  said  little  Mother  Jackal,  “  I 
feel  sure  our  time  has  come  ;  King  Lion  will 
catch  us  this  time.” 

“  Cheer  up,”  said  little  Father  Jackal.  “  Let 
us  run  on  a  bit.”  So  they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could 
go,  and  King  Lion  did  not  catch  them  that  time. 

Next  time  King  Lion  was  nearer  than  ever, 
and  little  Mother  Jackal  was  more  afraid  than 
she  had  ever  been  before. 
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“  Oh  dear  me,”  she  cried,  “  I  feel  sure  our 
time  has  come.  King  Lion  will  catch  us  this 
time.” 

“  Don’t  fret,  little  Mother,”  said  little  Father 
Jackal.  “Do  as  I  tell  you,  and  it  will  be  all 
right.” 

Then  they  danced  up  to  King  Lion  side  by 
side,  as  if  they  had  meant  to  come  to  him  all  the 
time. 


“You  little  rascals,”  said  King  Lion,  “  why 
did  you  not  come  before  ?  Come  here  at 


once  and  let  me  eat  you.” 

“Yes,  yes,  King  Lion,”  said  little  Father 
Jackal.  “  We  were  just  going  to  come  and  let  you 
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eat  us  up,  but  a  great  big  lion  came  and  made 
such  a  great  big  roar  that  we  were  afraid,  and  ran 
away.” 

“  How  can  that  be  ?  ”  said  King  Lion.  “  There 
is  no  other  lion  in  this  great  big  jungle.” 

“  Indeed  and  indeed,”  said  little  Father  Jackal, 
“  there  is  another  lion.  He  is  as  much  bigger  than 
you  as  you  are  bigger  than  I  ;  and  his  roar  can 
be  heard  at  the  other  side  of  the  jungle.” 

Then  the  Lion  stood  up  and  gave  a  bigger 
roar  than  ever.  “  Bring  me  to  this  lion,”  he 
said,  “  and  I  will  eat  him  up,  and  then  I  will  eat 
you  up.” 

So  the  little  Jackals  led  the  way,  and  King 
Lion  came  after  them,  walking  very,  very 
slowly.  At  last  they  came  to  a  big  well  of  water, 
as  clear  as  glass. 

King  Lion  looked  down  into  the  water,  and  at 
once  another  lion  looked  up  at  him.  Then  he 
shook  his  mane  and  showed  his  teeth,  and  gave  a 
great  big  roar  that  shook  the  jungle  from  end  to 
end. 

At  the  same  time  the  other  lion  shook  his  mane 
and  showed  his  teeth  as  well.  And  his  roar 
seemed  to  come  from  the  other  side  of  the 
jungle. 

King  Lion  made  a  face  and  the  other  lion  made 
a  face  as  well.  King  Lion  could  not  bear  that,  so 
he  jumped  into  the  well  and  was  drowned. 
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Then  little  Father  Jackal  and  little  Mother 
Jackal  danced  round  the  well,  and  sang, — 

“  King  Lion  is  dead  !  King  Lion  is  dead  !  ” 

THINGS  TO  SAY  AND  DO  C 

u/ji  '  1/ 

1 .  Which  was  the  cleverest  of  the  three  animals  ? 

Which  was  the  most  stupid  ?  Which  was  the 
most  afraid  ?  Was  the  biggest  the  bravest  ? 

2.  How  did  the  Lion’s  roar  help  him  to  get  his  meat  ? 

Would  he  have  done  so  well  for  himself  without 
his  roar  ? 

3.  What  would  little  Mother  Jackal  really  feel  like  as 

she  danced  up  to  King  Lion  ? 

4.  What  made  the  Jackals  so  thin  ? 

5.  Why  did  King  Lion  walk  very  slowly  on  the  way  to 

the  well  ? 

6.  Would  they  have  found  the  other  lion  if  the  water 

in  the  well  had  not  been  clear  ? 

7.  What  made  the  second  roar  ? 

8.  If  you  could  draw  a  picture  for  this  story,  what 

would  you  show  in  it  ? 

9.  Write  down  the  names  of  all  the  things  in  this 

story,  and  put  them  in  A  B  C  order. 

10.  Shut  your  eyes  and  think  of  a  round  well  of  clear 

water,  a  sunny  sky,  a  tree  by  the  well,  and  a 
branch  full  of  white  flowers  stretching  out  above 
the  clear  water. 

1 1 .  Which  of  the  stories  of  this  book  do  you  like  best  ? 

Which  verses  do  you  like  best  ?  Which  picture 
or  pictures  do  you  like  best  ?  ' 

12.  How  many  coloured  pictures  are  there  in  this  book  ? 

How  many  other  pictures  ? 

13.  What  is  the  title  of  the  book  ? 
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rn  m  m  OUR  FIRST  PICTURE  $ 


||g|  You  may  have  noticed  that  nothing  has  been 
said  about  the  beautiful  picture  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  book.  Let  us  look  at  it. 

The  painter  calls  it  “  Carnation  Lily,  Lily 
Rose,”  and  leaves  us  to  guess  what  it  is  all  about. 

It  is  easy  to  find  out  the  flowers  named  in  his 
title.  There  are  many  dark-red  “  pinks  ”  or 
“  carnations,”  a  number  of  lovely  lilies,  and  some 
beautiful  pink  roses.  But  there  is  more  in  the 
picture  than  the  flowers. 
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What  are  the  little  girls  doing  ?  Could  you 
give  a  Christian  name  to  each  girl  from  the 
names  of  the  flowers  in  the  title  to  the  picture  ? 

Why  are  the  Chinese  lanterns  hanging  among 
the  flowers  ?  And  why  must  the  girls  be  very 
careful  as  they  light  the  candles  ? 

Are  any  of  the  lanterns  already  lighted  ? 

Notice  how  the  lovely  flowers  make  wreaths 
round  the  girls’  heads  ;  and  how  the  two  girls 
seem  to  be  standing  under  an  arch  of  lilies. 


t 
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SELECTED  POEMS 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  WATER  FAIRY 

I  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world  ; 

Her  cheeks  were  so  red  and  so  white,  dears, 
And  her  hair  was  so  charmingly  curled. 
But  I  lost  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 

As  I  played  in  the  heath  one  day  ; 

And  I  cried  for  her  more  than  a  week,  dears, 
But  I  never  could  find  where  she  lay . 


I  found  my  poor  little  doll,  dears, 

As  I  played  in  the  heath  one  day  : 

Folks  say  she  is  terribly  changed,  dears, 

For  her  paint  is  all  washed  away, 

And  her  arm’s  trodden  off  by  the  cows,  dears, 
And  her  hair  not  the  least  bit  curled  : 

Yet,  for  old  sakes’  sake  she  is  still,  dears, 

The  prettiest  doll  in  the  world. 

Charles  Kingsley. 


SWEET  AND  LOW 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 
Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow. 
Wind  of  the  western  sea  ! 
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Over  the  rolling  waters  go. 

Come  from  the  dying  moon  and  blow. 

Blow  him  again  to  me  ; 

While  my  little  one,  while  my  pretty  one  sleeps. 

Sleep  and  rest,  sleep  and  rest, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 

Rest,  rest,  on  mother’s  breast, 

Father  will  come  to  thee  soon  ; 

Father  will  come  to  his  babe  in  the  nest, 

Silver  sails  all  out  of  the  west, 

Under  the  silver  moon  ; 

Sleep,  my  little  one,  sleep,  my  pretty  one,  sleep  ! 

Lord  Tennyson. 


MARJORIE’S  ALMANAC 

Robins  in  the  tree-top, 

Blossoms  in  the  grass, 

Green  things  a-growing 
Everywhere  you  pass  ; 

Sudden  little  breezes, 

Showers  of  silver  dew, 

Black  bough  and  bent  twig 
Budding  out  anew  ; 

Pine  tree  and  willow  tree, 
Fringed  elm,  and  larch — 
Don’t  you  think  that  May-time’s 
Pleasanter  than  March  ? 

Apples  in  the  orchard 
Mellowing  one  by  one  ; 
Strawberries  upturning 
Soft  cheeks  to  the  sun  ; 
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Roses  faint  with  sweetness, 

Lilies  fair  of  face, 

Drowsy  scents  and  murmurs 
Haunting  every  place  ; 

Lengths  of  golden  sunshine, 

Moonlight  bright  as  day — 

Don’t  you  think  that  summer’s 
Pleasanter  than  May  ? 

Roger  in  the  corn-patch 
Whistling  negro  songs  ; 

Pussy  by  the  hearth-side 
Romping  with  the  tongs  ; 

Chestnuts  in  the  ashes 

Bursting  through  the  rind  ; 

Red  leaf  and  gold  leaf 
Rustling  down  the  wind  ; 

Mother  “  doin’  peaches  ” 

All  the  afternoon, — 

Don’t  you  think  that  autumn’s 
Pleasanter  than  June  ? 

Little  fairy  snowflakes 
Dancing  in  the  flue  ; 

Old  Mr.  Santa  Claus, 

What  is  keeping  you  ? 

Twilight  and  firelight 
Shadows  come  and  go  ; 

Merry  chime  of  sleigh  bells 
Tinkling  through  the  snow  ; 

Mother  knitting  stockings, 

Pussy’s  got  the  ball, 

Don’t  you  think  that  winter’s 
Pleasanter  than  all  ? 

T.  B.  Aldrich. 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin ,  and  Co.) 
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INVITATION 

If  you  will  come  and  stay  with  us, 

You  shall  not  want  for  ease  ; 

We’ll  swing  you  on  a  cobweb 
Between  the  forest  trees  ; 

And  twenty  little  singing  birds 
Upon  a  flowering  thorn 

Shall  hush  you  every  evening 
And  wake  you  every  morn. 

If  you  will  come  and  stay  with  us, 

You  need  not  miss  your  school  ; 

A  learned  toad  shall  teach  you, 
High-perched  upon  his  stool  ; 

And  he  will  tell  you  many  things 
That  none  but  fairies  know — 

The  way  the  wind  goes  wandering, 

And  how  the  daisies  grow. 

If  you  will  come  and  stay  with  us, 

You  shall  not  lack,  my  dear, 

The  finest  fairy  raiment, 

The  best  of  fairy  cheer  ; 

We’ll  send  a  million  glow-worms  out, 

And  slender  chains  of  light 

Shall  make  a  shining  pathway — 

Then  why  not  come  to-night  ? 

Rose  Fyleman. 

( Reprinted  from  “  Punch  ”  by  permission  of  the  Proprietors , 
and  from  “ Fairies  and  Chimneys”  {Methuen  and  Co.) 
by  permission  of  the  Author.) 


THE  DAFFODIL’S  LULLABY 

Daffadowndilly  is  sad  to-night, 
Heigh  Ho,  Daffadowndilly  ! 

Sad  for  the  sun  and  his  golden  light, 
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For  the  moon  is  pale  and  the  stars  are  white 
And  the  kiss  of  the  dew  falls  chilly. 

Daffadowndilly  is  nodding  his  head, 

Shedding  a  tear  as  he  turns  to  his  bed. 

Heigh  Ho  ! 

Night  winds  blow 
Over  my  Daffadowndilly. 

Daffadowndilly,  the  day  will  rise, 

Peep  Bo,  Daffadowndilly  ! 

Lighting  his  lamp  in  the  eastern  skies, 

Fighting  the  slumber  from  drowsy-droop  eyes. 
Warming  my  Lenten  Lily. 

Daffadowndilly  in  robe  of  gold, 

King  of  the  meadow,  his  court  will  hold. 

Peep  Bo  ! 

Sunbeams  glow, 

Waking  my  Daffadowndilly. 

W.  Graham  Robertson  :  Pinkie  and  the  Fairies. 

( By  kind  permission.) 


BED-TIME  SONG 

There’s  a  playmate  that’s  waiting  for  you,  my  dear, 
The  wonderful  man  in  the  moon  ; 

You  may  climb  up  his  ladder  of  silvery  light, 

And  if  you  set  out  at  the  dead  of  night 
You’ll  be  there  and  back  by  noon. 

And  he’ll  let  you  float  in  his  golden  boat, 

In  his  wonderful  bark  canoe, 

And  swim  in  his  lake,  so  dark  and  deep, 

And  catch  gold  fish  with  the  nets  of  sleep, 

The  Man  in  the  Moon  and  you. 
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And  he’ll  let  you  into  his  little  house 
That’s  small  and  round  and  bright. 

And  he’ll  let  you  polish  the  shining  stars 
And  put  them  into  their  silver  cars, 

And  play  in  the  moon  all  night. 

But  when  the  sun  gets  up  in  the  sky, 

Ere  the  Moon  Man  goes  to  bed 
He’ll  bring  you  down  to  the  earth  again, 

And  tuck  you  under  the  counterpane, 

My  dear  little  Sleepy  Head. 

Norah  M.  Holland  :  When  Half-Gods  Go. 

(By  permission  of  the  Macmillan  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.) 


THE  SLEEPY  SONG 

As  soon  as  the  fire  burns  red  and  low 
And  the  house  upstairs  is  still, 

She  sings  me  a  queer  little  sleepy  song, 

Of  sheep  that  go  over  the  hill. 

The  good  little  sheep  run  quick  and  soft, 
Their  colours  are  grey  and  white  ; 

They  follow  their  leader,  nose  and  tail, 

For  they  must  be  home  by  night. 

And  one  slips  over,  and  one  comes  next, 
And  one  runs  after  behind  ; 

The  grey  one’s  nose  at  the  white  one’s  tail, 
The  top  of  the  hill  they  find. 

And  when  they  get  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
They  quietly  slip  away, 

But  one  runs  over  and  one  comes  next — 
Their  colours  are  white  and  grey. 
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And  over  they  go,  and  over  they  go, 

And  over  the  top  of  the  hill 
The  good  little  sheep  run  quick  and  soft, 

And  the  house  upstairs  is  still. 

And  one  slips  over  and  one  comes  next, 

The  good  little,  grey  little  sheep  ! 

I  watch  how  the  fire  burns  red  and  low, 

And  she  says  that  I  fall  asleep. 

Josephine  Daskam  Bacon. 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner  s  Sons.) 


ALL  THINGS  BEAUTIFUL 

All  things  bright  and  beautiful, 

All  creatures  great  and  small, 

All  things  wise  and  wonderful — 

The  Lord  God  made  them  all. 

Each  little  flower  that  opens, 

Each  little  bird  that  sings — 

He  made  their  glowing  colours, 

He  made  their  tiny  wings. 

The  purple-headed  mountain, 

The  river  running  by, 

The  sunset,  and  the  morning 
That  brightens  up  the  sky  ; 

The  tall  trees  in  the  greenwood, 

The  pleasant  summer  sun, 

The  ripe  fruits  in  the  garden — 

He  made  them  every  one 

He  gave  us  eyes  to  see  them, 

And  lips  that  we  might  tell 
How  great  is  God  Almighty 
Who  hath  made  all  things  well. 

Cecil  Frances  Alexander. 
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MATILDA  JANE 

Matilda  Jane,  you  never  look 
At  any  toy  or  picture  book. 

I  show  you  pretty  things  in  vain  ; 

You  must  be  blind,  Matilda  Jane. 

I  ask  you  riddles,  tell  you  tales, 

But  all  our  conversation  fails. 

You  never  answer  me  again  ; 

I  fear  you’re  dumb,  Matilda  Jane. 

Matilda,  darling,  when  I  call, 

You  never  seem  to  hear  at  all. 

I  shout  with  all  my  might  and  main  ; 

But  you’re  so  deaf,  Matilda  Jane  ! 

Matilda  Jane,  you  needn’t  mind  : 

For,  though  you’re  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind, 
There’s  some  one  loves  you,  it  is  plain, 

And  that  is  I,  Matilda  Jane. 

Lewis  Carroll. 


DAISIES 

At  evening  when  I  go  to  bed 
I  see  the  stars  shine  overhead  ; 
They  are  the  little  daisies  white 
That  dot  the  meadow  of  the  night. 

And  often  while  I’m  dreaming  so, 
Across  the  sky  the  Moon  will  go  ; 
It  is  a  lady,  sweet  and  fair, 

Who  £omes  to  gather  daisies  there. 
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For  when  at  morning  I  arise, 

There’s  not  a  star  left  in  the  skies  ; 

She’s  picked  them  all  and  dropped  them  down 
Into  the  meadows  of  the  town. 

Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.  Houghton ,  Mifflin ,  and  Co.) 


A  CHRISTMAS  SONG 

Why  do  bells  for  Christmas  ring  ? 

Why  do  little  children  sing  ? 

Once  a  lovely,  shining  star, 

Seen  by  shepherds  from  afar, 

Gently  moved  until  its  light 
Made  a  manger  cradle  bright. 

There  a  darling  Baby  lay, 

Pillowed  soft  upon  the  hay  ; 

And  its  mother  sang  and  smiled, 

“  This  is  Christ,  the  Holy  Child.” 
Therefore,  bells  for  Christmas  ring, 
Therefore,  little  children  sing. 

Eugene  Field. 

(By  permission  of  Messrs.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 


WYNKEN,  BLYNKEN,  AND  NOD 

Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod  one  night 
Sailed  off  in  a  wooden  shoe— 

Sailed  on  a  river  of  crystal  light, 

Into  a  sea  of  dew. 

“  Where  are  you  going,  and  what  do  you  wish  ?  ” 
The  old  moon  asked  the  three. 

“  We  have  come  to  fish  for  the  herring  fish 
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That  live  in  this  beautiful  sea  ; 

Nets  of  silver  and  gold  have  we  !  ” 

Said  Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And  Nod. 

The  old  moon  laughed,  and  sang  a  song, 

As  they  rocked  in  the  wooden  shoe  ; 

And  the  wind  that  sped  them  all  night  long 
Ruffled  the  waves  of  dew. 

The  little  stars  were  the  herring  fish 
That  lived  in  that  beautiful  sea. 

“  Now  cast  your  nets  wherever  you  wish  ; 

Never  afraid  are  we.” 

So  cried  the  stars  to  the  fishermen  three — 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And  Nod. 

All  night  long  their  nets  they  threw 
To  the  stars  in  the  twinkling  foam  ; 

Then  down  from  the  skies  came  the  wooden  shoe, 
Bringing  the  fishermen  home. 

’Twas  all  so  pretty  a  sail,  it  seemed 
As  if  it  could  not  be, 

And  some  folks  thought  ’twas  a  dream  they’d  dreamed 
Of  sailing  that  beautiful  sea  ; 

But  I  shall  name  you  the  fishermen  three — 
Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And  Nod. 

Wynken  and  Blynken  are  two  little  eyes, 

And  Nod  is  a  little  head, 

And  the  wooden  shoe  that  sailed  the  skies 
Is  a  little  one’s  cradle-bed. 
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So  shut  your  eyes  while  mother  sings 
Of  wonderful  sights  that  be, 

And  you  shall  see  the  beautiful  things 
As  you  rock  in  the  misty  sea, 

Where  the  old  shoe  rocked  the  fishermen  three — 
Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And  Nod. 

Eugene  Field. 


THE  BROWN  SEED 

Deep  in  the  dark  rich  earth  so  deep, 

Dear  little  seed  you  lie  asleep  ; 

The  snow  will  fall  and  the  wind  will  blow, 

Dear  little  seed,  but  you  will  not  know. 

The  winter  sun  will  glow  so  red, 

And  the  moon  shine  out  above  your  head, 

And  over  all  Jack  Frost  will  pass, 

And  silver  every  blade  of  grass. 

But  soon  the  fair  spring  sun  will  come, 

The  ice  will  melt  and  the  streams  will  run  ; 

The  earth  will  be  moist  with  the  warm  spring  rain, 
Then,  little  seed,  you  will  wake  again. 

E.  Dean  : 

The  Gift  the  Brown  Seed  gave. 
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